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The InstituLe of Isinaili Studies 



The institute of ismaili Studies was established in 1977 with the 
object of promoting scholarship and learning on l.slam, in the 
historical as well as contemporary contexts, and a better under- 
standing of its relationship with other societies and faiths t 

The Institute^ programmes encourage a perspective which is 
not confined to the theological and religious heritage of Islam, 
but seek to explore the relationship of religious ideas to broader 
dimensions of society and culture, The programmes thus encour- 
age an interdisciplinary approach to the materials of Islamic 
histoty and thought. Particular attention is also given to issues of 
modemity that arise as Muslims seek to relate their heritage to 
the contemporary situatiom 

Within the Islaniic tradition, the Institute h s programmes seek 
to promote research on those areas which have> to date, received 
relatively little attention irom scholars. These include the intel- 
lectual and literary expressions of Shi £ ism in generaL and 
Ismailism in particulai\ 

In the context of Islamic societies, the Institute's programmes 
are informed hy the full range and diversity of cultures in which 
Islam is practised today t from the Middle East, South and Central 
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Asia and Africa to tKe industriaLized societies of the West, thus 
takingintoconsideration the variety of contexts whichshape the 
ideals, beliefs and practices of the faith. 

These objectives are realized through concrete progiumnu-s 
and activities organised and impleniented by various departments 
of tlie Institute. The Institute aLso collaborates periodically, on a 
programme-speciric basis. with other institutions of leaming in 
the United Kingdom and abroacL 

The Institute's academic publications fall into several distinct 
and interrelated categories: 

1 . Occasional papers or essays addiessing broad themes of the 

relationsliip between religion and society, with special refer- 

ence to Islam, 
3. Monographs exploring specifie aspects of Islamic faith and 

culture* or the contributions of individual Muslim tigures or 

writers. 

3. Editions or translations of significant primary or secondary 
texts, 

4. Translations of poetic or literary texts which illustrate the rich 
heritage of spiritual. devotional and symbolic expressions in 
Muslim liistory, 

5. Works on Ismaili history and thought, and the relationship of 
the Ismailis to other traditions. communities and schooLs of 
thought in Islam. 

6. Proceedings of conferences and seminars sponsored by the 
Institute. 

7. Bibliographiral works and catalogues which document manu- 
scripts. printed texts and other source materials, 

This book falls into category five listed above. 

In facilitating these and otherpublications. the Institute^s sole 
aim is to encourage original research and analysis of relevant 
issues. While every effort is made to ensure that the publications 
are of a high academic standard. there is naturally bound to be a 
diversity of views, ideas and interpretations, As such, the opin- 
ions expressed in these puhlications are to be understood as 
belonging to their authors alone. 



Isinaili Heritage Seiies 



A majoi" ShTi MnsJim community, the Ismailis have had a long 
and eventful history, Scattered in many regions of the world, Ln 
Asia, Africa, Europe and Korth America. the Ismailis have elabo- 
rated diverse intellectuaJ and literary traditions in different 
languages. On two occasions they had states of their own, the 
Fatimid caliphate and the Kizari state of Iran and Syria during 
theAlamut peiiod. While pursuingpartictilarreligio-political aims, 
the Jeaders of these Ismaili states also varioti!sly encouraged intel- 
lectual, scientific t artistic and commercial activities. 

Until recently, the Ismailis were studied and judged almast 
exclusively on tlie hasis of the evidence colleetedor fabricated by 
theirenemies, including the bulk of the medieval heresiographers 
and polemicists who were hostile towards the Shi r a in general and 
the Ismailis among them in particular. These authors in fact 
treated the Shi 4 i interpretatiotis of lslam as expressiorL5 of het- 
erodoxy oreven heresy* As a result, a "black legend' was gradually 
developed and put into circulation in the Muslim world to dis- 
credit the Ismailis and their interpretation of Islam. The Christian 
Crusaders and their occidental chronicJers. who remainedalmast 
completely ignorant of IsJam and its intemal divisions, dissemi- 
nated theirown rnytlis of the Ismailis, which came to be accepted 
in Europe as true descriptions of IsmaiJi teachings and practices. 
Modern orientalists. too. havestudied the Ismailis on the basis of 
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these hostile sources and fanciful accounts of niedieva] times, 
Thus, legends and misconceptions have conlinued to surround 
the Ismailis through the twentieth centuty, 

In mote recent decades, however, the field of Ismaili studies 
lias been revolutionized due to the recovery and study of genu- 
ine Ismaili sources on a latge scale - manuscript materiaLs which 
in different ways survived the destruction of the Fatimid and 
Nizari Ismaili libraries. These soutces, repi"esentingdiverse liter- 
aty traditions produced in Arabic, Persian and Indic languages, 
had hitherto been secretly preserved in private collections in In- 
dia, Central Asia, Iran, A^ghanistan, Syria and theYemen, 

Modem progress in Ismaili studies has already necessitated a 
complete re-writing of the histoty of the Ismailis and their con- 
tributions to Islamic civilizatiom It has now hecome clear that 
the Ismailis f ottnded important lihraries and institutions of leam- 
ing such as al-Azhar and the Dar aPIlm in Oairo, while some of 
their learned da'is or missionaries deve!oped unique intellectual 
traditions amalgamaling their theological doctrine with a diver- 
sity of philosophical traditions in compIex metaphysical systems, 
The Ismaili patronageof leaming and extension of hospitality to 
non-Ismaili scholars was maintained even in such diff]cult times 
a? the Alamut periocL when the community was preoccupied with 
its survival in an extremelv hostile milieu, 

The Ismaili Heritage Series, published under the auspices of 
the Department of Academic Research and Publications of The 
Institute of Ismaili Studies, aims to make availahle to wide audi- 
ences the results of modem scholarship on the Ismailis and their 
rich intellectual and cultural heritage. a? well as certain aspects 
of their more recent history and achievements t 
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Foreword 



Al-Ghazairs writings in a variety of Islamic disciplines display 
not only remarkable intellectml tenacity and curiosity but also a 
near-ohsessive quest for epistemic certainty which eventually led 
this illiistrious thinker to embraee Sufism. For these and other 
reasons, he has received a greater share of attention from mod- 
ern scholars than any other medieval Muslim figure, The 
prodnction of yet another book on al-Ghazali might seem redun- 
dant, but this is certainly not tlie case with the book presented 
here. The reader is offered a perceptive reading of al-Ghazali 1 s 
Kiiab al-Mmtazkiri in which the author engages in a critical 
dialogue with Ismaili doctrines during the Fatimid and early 
AlamCit periods, Having piovided an account of the religious and 
political background of the treatise in question t Farouk Mitha 
sheds signiricant light 011 al-GhazalTs relationship with the Ismailis 
and the manner he was intluenced hy their thougliL This last 
theme further enhances the provocative bent of this study^ 

The strength of the present work lies in its close textual analy- 
sis, as well as in the wav in which it situates al-Ghazalfs text 
withina widerinteUectual and political history of ideas. The Kitab 
al-Mustazhiri serves as an instruetive example f or the stucly and 
understanding of central cjtiestions in medieval Isiamic thought, 
and Mitha's work does due justice to the intellectual complexity 
and significance of these questions, The work is particularly 
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commendable for bringing into sharper focus questions related 
to the nianner in which the concept of authority was problematized 
in medieval Islam, encornpassing, as it were. the dividing lines 
between Snnni and Shi'i thought; between scriptural-based and 
rational modes of thought and reasoning; and hetween the evolv- 
ing conceptions of spiritual (dt n) and temporal (dunya) authority, 
AI-Ohazairs discourse is perceived here as engaged in and engag- 
ing a political and religious reality, and not merely as theological 
abstraction, Such an interpretive approach makes any reading 
that separates the text trom its enrironment obsolete, 

This book no doubt f ills some hitherto imnoticed gaps. and in 
the process offers us stimulating insights into aUGhazalTs tliought 
and on the iniluential role of Ismaili doctrines in Muslim intel- 
lectual history. 

Wael & Hallaq 
McGill University 



Preface 



Ideas have a history. and their history is rarely simple^ Great ideas 
are those that have changed the worid. the most enduring of which 
develop and expiess themselves as a new vision for humanity, 
The phenomenon of scriptural religion provides tis with a rieh 
historical exainple of the power of visionary ideas - idea 1 ? that, 
over time, become ideals as it were for the deve]opment of an 
entire culture, and in some cases even a civilization. Islam is one 
such phenomenon. a set of ideas heginning with an experience 
of prophetic revelation t yet everwidening intoa scripture, a com- 
munity, a tradition, an empire and a civilization. At the heart of 
r tu- Ishmm phcnomenon is a vision and <m elhos: its tiisHHY. 
stretching as it does over a millennium and a half , and continu- 
ing, embraces almost every conceivable dimension of human life L 

The study of any one aspect of Islamic history, be it in the 
area of thought, culture or society, should not he disengaged 
from the idea of Islam as an embodiment of an encompassing 
vision and ethos. In the words of MarshaU G.S. Hodgson, Islam is 
a Venture' embodying both a H conscience 1 and a l historyV 

This studv is about one text and its author, and their relation- 
ship to a specitic moment in the history of Islam. Pada^ih 
al-Baiiniyya wa jada^il al-Mustazhiriyya (The Infamies of the 
Batiniyya and the Yirtues of the Mustazhiriyya) - more con> 
monly referred to as the Kitab al-Muataihirt - is the title of the 
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text, and Muhammad AhCi Hamid al-Ghaza]i (djjO^/i 1 1 1 ), the 
authoi\ Al-Chazall \s arguably one of the most influential think- 
ers in the history of Islamic thought, and one whose writings 
have received greater attention f iom Westem scholars than those 
of any other Muslim thinker. The aim of this study is to under- 
stand the ideas and arguments of his Kiiab ai-Mustaxhiri and 
the disposition of the author when writing it. More importantly, 
it sets out to understand the broader historical configuration of 
ideas and tension 1 ; in which, it will be argued, the text was situ- 
ated. and with which it was inextricably engaged. In effect, this 
study seeks to re-evaluate the historical signilicance of K. al- 
Mustashiri, and put forward new explanations t building on those 
of other scholars, of al-GhazalTs motives for writing it. 

With the emetgence of the written word, texts have become 
the quintessential repositories of ideas; hence. a history of ideas 
is, broadly speaking. tantamount toa history of texts t This study, 
in pursuing the aims outlined above, will treat K. ai-Aiustai-hiri, 
as a repository, and will explore the key ideas of which it is a 
repository, therehy openingbroaderquestions of bowandin what 
senses the text is emblematic of the nature and fabric of medi- 
eval Muslim society and thought. It should, however t be bome in 
mind tliat this is no more than a preliminaiy exploration. A moie 
exhaustive historical analysis, drawing on a much broader range 
of sources, and demanding, as it woulcL an examination of the 
K. al-Altistazhin against the background of al-Ghazairs entire 
body of writing has yet to be undertaken, Tbe intention here is 
to propose new, relatively unexplorecL ways of reading K. al-Mus- 
tazhiri, and thus, by extensiom to raise new questions about our 
understanding of al-Ghazali and of the age in whicb be lived, 

FM 
Yictoria B.C 
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Chronology 



al-Ghazali 



Saljuqs and Caliph 
al-Mustazliir 



Ismailis 

358/069: The Fatim- 
ids enter Egypt anri 
establish the city of 
Cairo, which becomes 
the capital of the Fa- 
limid Isiuaili si ;n c 



447/io 55 : Tughril 
Beg marclies inlo Bagh- 
dad and establishes 
Saljuq rule under the 
symbolic authority of 
the Abbasid caliph al- 
Qa'im. 



437-487/1036=1094: 

Al-Mustansir reigns 
from Cairo as the Fa- 
limid Ciiliph-Iiuiun lor 

almost 60 years. 



450/ 105S: Born at 
Tus in norlhem lr;i]i. 



c. 470-4 7S/1077- 
1085: Studii-s undcr 
a 1-J uway n i (d . . j 7 H / 
10S5). 

478-484/1085-1091: 
Attached to Nizam al- 
Mulk n s camp-court. 



4S4-48 8/ 1 09 1 - 1 o 9 5: 
Teadies ShafTi law at 
the Nizamiyya college 



NIzam al-Mulk appoint- 
ed wazi r. Oonsolidates 
Saljuq power in Iraq 
and Iran under Alp 
Arslan and Malik Shah. 
In 4^9/1 t)b'7establishes 
the Nizamiyya college 
in Baghdad. 



485/1092: Malik Sliah 
dies. A civil war over 
the succession hreaks 



471—473/1078-1081: 
Hasan-i Sahhah trains 
as an Ismaili dtYl in 
Fatimid Egypt. 

483/iogo: Hasan-i 
Sabbah takes over tlie 
mountain fortress of 

Aiamut in northern 
Iran wliich was later to 
become the ]ieadquar- 
ters of the Nizari 
Ismaili state and da^toa. 



XX 



(Ihronalogy 



\\] 



assasshiated. 



in Baghdad. Key texts out within the Saljuq 

written in this period clan, Nizam al-Mulk is 

i i l>. ludt : 

Maqas id al-Jalas ija; 

Takafui al-jalasifa; 

Kitab al-Mualathiri; 

al-Iqthdd-fi 'l-i*tiqdd. 



The state was organ- 
ized around a network 
of niountain fortresses 

in Iran and Syria. 



48 8-49 9 / 1 o 9 5- 1 1 ofr : 
After undergoing a per- 
sonal crisis, al-Ghazili 
departs suddenly f rom 
Eaghdad. Beconies a re- 
clusive traveller and 
emhraces Sufi ideals, 
spending extended pe- 
riods in Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Mecca and 
Medina. Coniposes his 
major work Ikyd c ulum 
al-din. 

499- S°S /1106-1109: 
Returns lo Nishapur 
where he takes up a 
teachingposition at the 
madraaa. Writes his 
intellectual autobiogra- 
phy al-Munqidh min 
al-dalal. 



487/1094: Theyoung 
al-Mustazhir becomes 
Abbasid caliph in the 
midst of the Saljuq crv- 
il war. 



4SS/1095, onwardsL 
As. a result of the civil 
war the Saljuq sultan- 
ate is divided into 

eastern and western 
territories. Berkiyi]iiq 
(d..| 9H / 1 1 o 5 ) comoli- 
dates power in the east 
and Tutush (d^SB/ 
1095) in the wesL 



487/1094: After the 
death of the Caliph- 
lin.nn al Mustaniir, ,l 
succession dispute be- 
tween his sons Nizar 
and al-Musta'11, splits 
tlie Ismaili community 
and ddwa into Ni^aii 
and Musta 1 li factions. 

488/10955,: Hasan-i 
Sabhih champions the 
cause of Nizar. The 
doctrme of ta"lim 
hecomes prominent in 
the consolidation of 
Nirari Ismailism. 



505/ 1111: Dies at 

Tus, 



518/1134: Hasan-i 
Sabhah diesat Alamut. 



590/1 194: Saljuq rule 
i]i Iraq_ and Iran comcs 
to aii eiid. 



654/1 356: The Mon- 
gols capture Alamut 
and within two vears 
sac k Rag] idarl. 1 ipi* xx h ig 
the Ahbasid cahphate. 



Tiadition is a matter of much wider signilicanee, It cannot Vk- 
inherited, and if you want it you must obtain it by great la- 
bour, It inrolyes, m the first plaee, the histotical sense ,,. This 
historical sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well as of 
the temporal and of the timeless and of the tempoi al togethei\ 
is what makes a wiiter ttaditional And it is at the same time 
what makes a writer most acutely conscious oi' his place in 
time^ of his own contempoianeity, 

TX Eliot 
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Ecology of Lhe Kilab al-Mustazhirt 
Histoiical Place and Time 



There is an extensive and distinguished body of scholarship in 
European languages on al-GhazalL Apart f ram the numerous 
monographs and articles on his life and thought, including the 
large number of critieal editions and translations of his texts, 
there is one topic of particular significance which stands oul, 
and which has attracted the efforts of some of the leading schol- 
ars in IsJamic Studies, Beginning with Ignaz Goldziher and 
continuing with Louis Massignon, Asin PaJacios, W.M. Watt t M. 
Bouyges, A. Badawi and &R HouranL all have attempted to con- 
struct a chronology of al-GhazalTs writings, * These attempts at a 
chionology are indicative of an attitude prevalent in the study of 
al-Ghazali, namely, that his writings are intimately connected with, 
and hence cannot be seen apart f ram, the circumstances of his 
]ife. 

Al-GhazalL in his autobiography entitled al-Munqidh min al- 
daial (Deliverance from Error). construets a schematic picture 
of his life (450— 505/1058— 1 111), ordered around his different 
attitudes to knowledge and the nature of truth,* These attitudes 
are seen as representing intellectual stages, each of which, he 
claims, spurred him to write, and hence in the Munqidk he 
classifies some of his major writings within the framework of 
these stages. Much has been written about the authenticity, value 
and uniqueness of al-Munqidk min al-daldl, and it has had a 
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powerful influence in shaping the image of alrGhazali irv orien- 
talist scholarship as a remarkably self-aware. pre-modem religious 
thinker, propelled by an existential yet disciplined curiosity em- 
bracing f"iqh (law), kalam (theology). jahaja (philosophy) and 
t a$awwuf (Sutlsm or mysticism),* It tells of a life not lacking in 
dramatic tension, at the centre of wliich is his much discussed 
personal crisis and sudden departure from Baghdad in Dhu*l-Qa'da 
|HH/JSlo\ember 1095. after whicli he turned into a reclusive trav- 
eller, returning almost eleven years later to a life dedicated to 
Sufi ideals^ 

The importance of a chronology becomes increasingly clear> 
enabling us not onJy to graf t a sense of order on to aU.Jhazairs 
piolific output of writings, estimated at some forty titles. but, 
and more importantly, to discem a line of development in his 
thought tliat so cleaily was subject to several signiiicant turning 
points throughout his life, His texts bear witness tothese turning 
points, each with its own distinctive ^ace, capturing, in tum, not 
only the unusual texture of his life but also the range of his 
niany different voices — each worthy of study, This inteUecttial 
range and vitality explains, in part. the fascination of orientalist 
scholaiship with his life and wiitings, However, despite the di- 
verse themes and styles of writing, aWjhazairs extant texts 
constitute an integrated fabric t replete with cross-references to 
each other, and imbued with a passionate and consistent con- 
cem for the community of Muslims for whoni he was writing, 

It is with these consideralions that we will now approach the 
K, al-Aiustaihiri) asking questions related to its dating and posi- 
tion in the fabric of al-GhazalTs writings, to the nature of the 
tuming points in alrChazalTs life that may have sliaped the writ- 
ing of this text s and to the types of communal concems to which 
al-GhazalI was then responding. 

As for dating the K. al-Mustazhirt, there is general seholarly 
agreement that it was composed prior to his departure from Bagh- 
dadin Dhu'l-Qa r da488/November 1095, anddefinitely noearlier 
than 15 Muharram. 48^/4 Pehmary, 1094. The latter date ref ers 
to alrMustazliir s s accession to office as caliph and as such be- 
comes a benchmark, since the text is formallv addressed to 
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al-Mu.stazh.il" (1I51 3/1 1 18) who h al-^Gha^ali claims, commissioned 
him to write it. With reference to the relative chronological posi- 
tion of the K. al-Mustazhiri i the most rigorously constructed 
inter-textual analysis is that of George R Hourani, who t in rela- 
tion to aJ-Ghazairs better known texts h places it before al-lqtisad 
fi*l-i*tiqad (Moderation in Belief) and after Tahajut al-faldsifa 
(The Incoherence of the Philosophers}^ 

Before examining the nature of the tuming points that may 
have influenced the writing of this text, a few general comments 
will be made as to what exaetly is implied by this term, The study 
of history begins inevitably with retrospection. leading to an aware- 
ness of the distance, ever inereasing, hetween tlie moment of 
retrospection and the ever-growing landscape of the past. Enter- 
ing intoany one area of this landscape is essentially a mental act. 
An 21 ct, which hesides relying on memory, written records andall 
manner of identifiable traces 5 is nevertheless shaped by our in> 
ages of the past, Turning poinLs are one such image. Tliis is most 
clearly evident in our periodization of history\ We find> for ex- 
ample, the personitication of time in relation to an ideal of 
Classicism. hence the emergence of various classical periods. and 
the suhsequent progressive or declining march of time; or the 
description of forms of revoIutionary change which have a long- 
term impact on the life of human cultures and societies, 
designated by terms ranging. for example h f rom tlie Axial Age, 
the Renaissance to the Enlightenment. 

The study of Islamic history is no exception; its stock of tum- 
ing-point images has its source in both Muslim historiography 
and in orientalist scholarship. The turning points to be exam- 
ined in this study are of a far smaller scale and limited to the 
landscape of fifth/eleventh-century Baghdad. The K. al-Mtis- 
ta.zh.irl will serve as our place of entry into this landscape h and 
the Saljuqs h the Sunni Abhasid caliphate and the Ismailis - each 
with their own distinctive set of images - will serve as points of 
focus from which the nature of the tuming points in this land- 
scape will be analysed, Qf the three parties, the K. al-Mustazhiri 
addresses directly the Sunni caliph and the Ismailis (variously 
referred to as al-Batiniyya oral-Ta*limiyya) t while the Saljuqs are 
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reierred to only indirectly, Tlie signiiicance of each party will be 
viewed in light of al-Oiaiiirs historical relationship totheni. lead- 
ing thereafter to an examination of the manner in which each 
was represented and interpreted in the K. al-Musiaikirt. In ef- 
fect, the K. al-Alasiaikirt emhodies a dialogue with each one of 
these parties* and it is by analysis of the concepts and images 
associated with each of these dialogues that we wiN endeavour to 
re-read its historical signiiicance, 

Ai-GhazaH and thc Saljuqs 

The l Age of the Saljuqs h is emblemalic of several important turn- 
ingpoints in Islamic history. and particularly that of Iran and Iraq 
— the so-called central Islamic lands. There is a signiticant body 
of scholarship on Saljuq history, touching on the social, political, 
religious and intellectual dimensions of the period, and covered 
with a remarkable degree of depth and sophistication compared 
with research in other similar areas or periods of medieval history, 
The most significant research is contained in the writings of 
Claude Gahen — whose several monographs and many articles have 
clearly sel the f oundation on which all subsequent scholarship on 
the Saljuqs has de^eloped^ - as well as those of Ann K.S. Lambton 
and George MakdisL 

The interpretations of Saljuq history have been formulated 
around the toUowing three themes; (i) the nature of the Turkic 
migrations and their concomitant consolidation of power: (ii) 
the elaboration of a distinctive political and economic structure 
in an ever-expanding Saljuq empire; and (iii) the ideological and 
intellectual revival of Sunni Islam, Lambton 1 s writings 5 building 
on those of Gahen, have focused on the second theme, while 
Makdisi, in many ways breaking new ground, has ^ocused on the 
third^ 

Before bringing al-Ghazali into the picture, let us briefly re- 
view some of the presuppositions andconclusions in tliese themes, 
As regards theTurkic hackground of the Saljuqs, this can be best 
approached by beginning with the establishment of Buwayhid 
control over Baghdad in 3 34/94 5 - The rise of the Buwayhids, a 
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lamily of EtayLami soldiers, marked the most decisive and well 
organized infiltration into the eentral Islamic lands by one of the 
many emeiging non-Arab tribes, wlttise earliest traces date to the 
heginning of the tliird/ninth century. Their geographical origins 
can be traced back to the amorphous tribal groupings around the 
edges of the northeastem borders of the Islamic world, the Gurgan- 
Dihistan region to the southeast of the Caspian Sea, Khwatazm, 
Transoxania and probably also eastern Afghanistan t 8 The inf lu- 
ence of Turkic tribal interests grew signifieanlly with the 
introduction of Turkish slaves into the then dissipating caliphal 
amiies. and subsequent recruitment of Turkish mereenaries dur- 
ing the reign of Caliph al-Mu r tasim (^332— 2.^7/847— 86 1). By 
the middle of the fourth/tenth century the Turkish element had 
burgeoned into a majorpower bloc which directJy threatened the 
authority of the Abbasid caliph^ 

Manifestation«5 of this threat began with the murder of Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil in 248/863, lolJowed by the gradual fragmenta- 
tion of the Abbasid empire and the consequent marginalization 
of the power and role of the calipJiate, It was upon this state of 
affairs that the Buwayhids established their confederation, 
encompassing Iraq and western lran with branches of the family 
based in Baghdad. Mu l izz al-I>awla (d 356/967), a Buwayhidcliief, 
proclaimed himself amir al-umara' and thereby ingenioasly main- 
tained, alheit symboJically, tlie autliority of the caliphal coutt 
wliile legitimizing himself as the commandet-in-chief - tlie de 
facto holdet" of power, The maintenance of Buway hid power (last- 
ing for more than a century) was due not only to the regime of 
brute force. but ako to the revival of the evocative mould of pre- 
Islamic Sassanid kingship within which they portrayed themselves 
as more than just the chiefs of nomadic soldiers. 1 " This histori- 
cal split between power and authority was henceforth to hecome 
the enduring tension in all subsequent conceptions and 
emboditnents of government in Muslim societies, In the case of 
the Buwavhids, this tension was further accentuated bv the fact 
that they identiiled themseJves as Imami (orTwelver) Shi'a, while 
simultaneously projecting themselves as protectors of the Sunni 
caliph, Indeed their Shi'i sympathies were of no token character. 
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With their arrival t f ollowing shortly after the advent of the ghayha 
al-kuhta (greater occultation) of the tweltth Iniam in 339/94 1 , 
Baghdad became a prominent centre of Imami ShiM learning and 
scholarship, 

The Buwayhid period set in motion a number of far-reaching 
transf ormations^ First t the def initions of political anthority were 
ref ormulat ecl ihrough the inauguration of a distinct iuridico-po- 
litical (siyasa shar^iyya) tradition of writing - the first major 
exponent being al-Mawardi (d.450/1058), SecondL the structures 
of territorial governanee and land use in the central Islamic lands 
were transfonned through the implementation of the iqta* (de- 
noting an assignment or a grant of land as a source of revenue), 
Third t the ethnic make-up in this area became more diverse t and 
the Turkish element was to play a dominant role, Finally t the 
demarcations and differences distmguishhig Shi*ism from Sun- 
nism became more self-conscious t and were dehated with a greater 
polemical intensity. All these developments were to he further 
accelerated and given new Iife with the coming of the Saljuqs t 

Tlie hackground of the SaLjuqs can be traced to the Oghuz 
tribes east of the Aral Sea, Their grand entrance into the annals 
of Islamic history began with Tughril Beg (d, 455/1063), one of 
the chiefs of the Saljuq clan, who marched into Baglrdad in 447/ 
1055 and t as the sources infomi us, liberated the caliphtrom the 
clutches of the Shi n i Buwayhids, Thereafter he proclaimed him- 
self sultan in place of the Buwayhid amir? l By this time, all the 
territories fonnerly ruled by the Buwayhids had passed into the 
hands of the Saljuqs t and by the end of Tughril Beg's reign Saljuq 
mle had extended into Syria. As much as the Saljuqs represented 
a continuation of power in the mould established by the Buway- 
hids, they were t nonetheless, progenitoi^s of radical change. The 
most significant of these changes lay in the rejuvenation of a 
government bureaucracy, resembling that of the Abbasid court 
in its heyday before the Jiuwayhids, at the apex of which stood 
the office of the wazir, In this context the rise of Saljuq power 
cannot be studied without mentioning the name of Nizam al- 
Mulk (^.485/1092), the most influential Saljuq wazir who in 
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effect ran the empire tinder Tughril Beg's successors Alp Arslan 
(45 5 = 4&5/ L 065— 1 *>7g ) and Malik Sliih (4 65—4 8 5/ 10 7 3- 11 >g 2 ) . 

Several studies by Ann K.S. Lambton have coinprehensively 
delineated the intemal structure. economic and political, of tlie 
Saljuq Empire under Nizam al-MuIk. 13 Among its several salient 
features t two are particularly relevant: the establishment and con- 
solidation of a class of amirs and a class of ( ulamd\ The rise of a 
self-cotisciotis class of mnlrs is connected to the implementation 
by Nizam al-Mulk of a set of sophisticated policies governing the 
management of various sorts of iqtd l assignments. Each assignee, 
usually a military man {amir), supervised the use of iqid ( land - 
at times, the size of an entire province - antL in turn, was di- 
rectly accountable to the state finance bureau controiled by Nizam 
al-Mulk. Apart from restoring a measure of stability, these poli- 
cies were able to evoke an ideal of Muslim unitv and territorial 
integrity as under the Abhasid caliphs in the preceding century- 
an ideal which found its most complete expression during the 
reign of Sultan Malik Shah. and was elaborated around a delicate 
balance between a partly centralized and partly decentralized 
rramework of connections between Nizam al-Mulk in Baghdad 
and the scattered districts and regions in the empire. Further- 
more, this ideal all too readily became an ideological banner behind 
which the Saljuq stiltans presented themselves as champions of 
Sunni Islam - resulting in vdiat George Makdisi refers to as: 4 the 
Sunni revivar.'5 

This revival, in addition to other factors. drew its meaning 
primarily in relation to the fact that the Saljuos seized power 
from the Shi 4 i Buwayhids who, though antagonistic toward the 
Shi l i Ismaili Fatimids in Egypt and North Africa, were lumped 
together with the Fatimids as being part of a usurping force for 
Shi*i hegemony in the Muslim world. Thus the Saljuqs were now 
to reassert the ideals of Sunni Islam over and against the rising 
tide of Shi r ism. This reassertion espressed itself in a variety of 
ways. of which the most conspicuoiLS manifestation was the culti- 
vation of a class of Sunni ( ulamd\ 

In the year 459/1067. Nizam al-Mulk built a large madraaa 
in Baghriad that became known as the Nizamiyya, marking the 
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beginning of what later developed into a vast network of Nizamiy- 
yas throughout the empire. Our current understanding of the 
Nizamiyya network is predoniinantly shaped by the writings of 
Ceorge Makdisi t who has dedicated almost a lifetime of scholar- 
ship to studyingits histoiical role and intellectual significance J , 'l 
The comprehensive range and depth of Makdisi's research is at 
the same time striking for the original, and yet no less sugges- 
tive t interpretation which he elaborates on some of the major 
tuming points in the intelleclual history of Islam 

According toMakdisi, the intellectual genesis of the Nizamiyya 
can be traced back to the mihna - the great incjuisition (318- 
3 I53/^33 _ ^47) instituted hy Caliph al-Ma*mun (d.2 18/833) m 
order to enforce, as an official edicL the Mu 4 tazili doctrine that 
the C^ur^an was the created word of GocL and thus to counter 
and suppress all the voices claiming that the Qur'an was the 
uncreated co-eternal word of God. Beginning with the tailure of 
the mihna, Makdisi posits theemergence of twodivergent trends 
of thought: legal traditionaJism (fiqk) and theological rational- 
ism (kaldm). l 5 Traditionalisni, as detined here, draws its sense 
of identity from the writings of al-Shafii (d 3 04/830) and the 
example of Ahmad tx Hanbal (d.a^ 1/855),, wnue rationalism is 
further consolidated and kept alive by al-Ash 4 aii (d, 3 2 5/937). 
Moreover t Makdisi endeavours to reconstruct the historic inter- 
play between these two trends. yielding, in the process, vaJuable 
insights about the evolving conceptions of orthodoxy in Islamic 
thought, His analysis also sheds valuable light on the processes 
leading to the consolidation and designation of legal schools 
(m/idhahih) around the teachings of prominent jurists (Maliki, 
Hanafi, Shafii and Hanbali); and on the complex and vaned 
relationships between the emergingdisciplines of law [ftqh) and 
theology (haiam). Ruilding on this research, Makdisi ! s most origi- 
nal scholarly contrihtition perhaps lies in deve!oping an 
explanatoiy f ramework for understanding, on the one hand, the 
excessive traditionalism, and hence anti-theological attitude, of 
the Hanhalites, while on the other hand. the development of an 
alliance, albeit uneasv, between the Shafi r is and Ash r aris, 

The Nizamiyva, for MakdisL becomes emhlematic of all the 
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aforementioned developments, Hedescribes it as a college of law 
with a seLT-conscious mandate to teach tlie Shafi 4 I madhhab and 
to serve as a mouthpiece for Nizaui al-Mulk 1 s religious policies. 
We are afforded a glimpse into these policies in the extant waqf 
deeds upon which the Niaamiyya was founded. A waqfh a chari- 
table trust or foundation and its existence requires a waqif(the 
founder of the waqf), who stipulates the conditions of use and 
administration goveming the trust. Here, Nizam al-Mulk is the 
waqif and the madrasa Nizamiyya is instituted as a waqf At the 
heart of Makdisi 1 s scholarship on the Nizarniyya is his meticu- 
lous reinterpretation of the historicalandintellectua] implications 
of the fact that the Nizamiyya was instituted as a imqf. 

The full import of this reinterpretation, which aims to retrace 
the lines of intellectual interaction and boirowing between Islam 
and the Christian West, is weU beyond the purview of this study. ' 
However, two particularstrandsin Makdisi h s re-interpretation are 
of relevance for our purposes - namely , the reconstruction of the 
intellectual and political currents of the age in which alrGhazali 
lived and wrote the K. al-Mustax,hirL One of these strands relates 
loan examination of waqf bothas a lawand an institution, espe- 
cially in contrast to the iqta\ The otherarises from an analysis of 
the stipulation in the waqf deed that the Nizamiyya should teach 
ShaiTI fiqh and usul al-fiqk 

As regards the difference between waqf and iqta\ apart from 
the fact that one is a charitable trust and the other a revenue- 
generating assignment of land, there is alsoa further distinction 
arising from the fact that the founder of a waqf stipulated not 
only the conditions of administration but also the exact temis of 
its inheritance and peipetuity. The amir in control of an iqta < 
had nosuch rights; every iqia' was subject to the Qur'anic laws of 
inheritance and its legal status was specified by the prevailing 
opinions of the fuqaha J (jurists). 

In this light, one can speak of a distinct law of waqf f confer- 
ring comprehensive private rights of patronage, independent of 
the sultan and caliph, upon the individual waqifk, Nizam al-Mulk 
appears to have taken full advantage of these rights in the 
establishment of the Nizamiyya netwoik. The primary 
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beneticiaries of the Nizamiyya were the H uiama* (scliolais), Ac- 
cording to MakdisL the instrument of n^^enabled the schools 
of law (madhakib) to be iiieorporated as professional guilds and 
tLius, in turn, endowed upon the Udama* the status of a distinct 
corporate body within Islamic society. 17 

Moreover + the processes of this incorporation appear, in part, 
to be connected with the continuing conflict hetween, on the 
one hand, the voice of traditionalism and, on the other, the voice 
of rationaLism. Traces of this eontlict can t aecording to Makdisi, 
be deduced from the 'Ni^amiyya Baglidad Waqf Deed' t of which 
only a tragment is extant, Among the several conditions in this 
deed, Nizam al-Mulk stipulates that the Nizamiyya constitutes 
an endowment for the benefit of members of the Shafi 4 I madli- 
liab who are SLiafi £ I in hnth jtqh and in mul al-jlqh. l,A On the 
face of it 5 this stipulation comes across as tautological, since, 
beginning with al-ShaTi 1 !, usul ai-fiqh retened to tLre fundamen- 
tal souices or roots from which Islamic law [fiqh) can be deiived, 
and thus aL-$hafi £ Fs usage of the term 'usul ai-fiqk did not con- 
note, contrary to its usage in the ufaqfds&i, a separate hody of 
knowJedge as distinct from fiqh (positive law), TLiis prompts 
Makdisi toa.sk: wliat then is meant by this particular use of the 
tenn usul al-fiq$if He argues persuasively that by the fiftli/elev- 
enth century, almost two centuries after al-Shafi% usul al-fiqh 
liad evolved into more tLian just a descriptive term, and now car- 
ried the sense of being a legal theoiy or methodology; a tiieory 
which was incipiently present in al-ShafiTs al-Riaaia but which 
had, over time. been ileshed out into a system of iurispmdence 
concerned with an incjuiry into the nature of CocTs Law - His 
commands and proliibitions, This was unlike, and in opposition 
to, kalam {tLieoJogy} which is concerned with the nature of God 
Himself L In effect. usul al-fiqh is deveJoped on a rationalist suh- 
stratimi t and though conscious in distinguisliing itselt from the 
rationalism of kaiain, it is t nonetheless. intiltrated by the ration- 
alist spirit of its opponent - thus leading Makdisi to define usul 
al-fiqh as a 'juridical theologyV9 

The labyrinthine cliaracter of tlie intellectual and political 
etwironment described liere, constitutes the stage on which al- 
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Ghazali was soon to make his entrance, Not much is known ahout 
al-Ghazali's early life t though it is known that after receiving a 
standard, yet comprehensive, education in Tus (with occasional 
visits to Gurgan), he enrolled in the Nizamiyya at Nishapur in 
470/1077 at the age of nineteen, 2 " Here he was introduced to 
al-Juwayni (d,^ 78/1 085 ), who could he considered the most 
leamed scholar and Ash c ari theologian of his day, In addition to 
study ing the full range of the so-called l religious sciences' (Qui J an, 
hadith and the commentaries 011 hoth) with emphasis on fiqk, al- 
Ghazali was also exposed to Ash 4 ari kalitm, He remained at 
Nisliapur until aUJuwaynTs death in 478/1085, then became 
attached to Nizam al-Mulk 1 s camp court (mu'a.skar) i establishing 
fox himself a distinguished reputation in the eyes of Nizam al- 
Mulk, 21 By 484/1091 he had been appointed to teach Shafi 4 i 
law at the Nizamiyya in Baghdad where, as we now know, he 
remained for only four years until 488/1095. 

The drama t if you wilh of these four years in Baglidad sits at 
the centre of our enquii"y, The K. al-Mmtazhiri was written al- 
most at the end of this peiiod, yet it was precededhy a significant 
amount of activity. all of which has a bearing on our analysis of 
this text, it is important to note that aUGhazali's appointment to 
the Nizamiyya in Baghdad coincides with the apogee of Nizam 
al-Mulk 1 s power— for that matter, the high point of Saljuq unity 
under Malik Shah. Yet within a year of al-Ghazali's artivaL hoth 
Nizam al-Mulk and Malik Shah were dead, The patronage of al- 
Ghazali continued by virtue of the conditions stipulated in the 
m^ but the advantage of Nizam al-Mulk^s personal influence 
was no longer to he had^ Moreoven Malik Shah's death plunged 
the Saljuq empire into a state of civil war, Several claimants for 
Malik Shiilrs position emerged, among whom finally Berkiyamq 
(^8 7-4 98/ 1094-1 105), Malik Shah's son, andTutush (^,488/ 
1095). Malik Shah's hrother, were left to fight it out between 
themselyes/ 22 This conflict was piotracted into a threeyear war, 
in which Berkiyamq proved victorious, asstiming power as Saljuq 
sultan hy Safar 488/ Februaty 1095. It should ako be remembered 
that aL-Ghazali gave up his position at the Nizamiyya and Ieft 
Baghdad nine months later in the same year, The civil war was a 
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tuming point in the life of the Saljuq enipire. It marked the he- 
ginning of a gradiuil pnw i-ss of disintegration. thus endowing 
the pieceding period of Malik Shah aud Nizam al-Mulk with an 
image of Saljuq greatness, 

A more important consideration for our purposes, however, is 
that of al-GhazalTs official position on the civil wai\ This posi- 
tion can be interpreted around a varying set of images. First, 
there is the iniage of al-GhazalI the ( alim (scholar), carrying with 
it all the connotations attributed to the ' ulama i at latge. Apart 
from his position at the Nizamiyya, his tracts against the philoso- 
phers - most notably. the Tahafut al-fa.la.aifa - are written with a 
tone of authority indicative of someone who saw himself as a 
spokesman, if not a defender, of the l ulama\ However t being a 
recognized memher of the l ulama' had its own particular set of 
challenges during trus period; all of which were reducible to the 
fact tliat the role of the 'ulama' was not a gjveii, and the 'ulama 1 
themselves were embroiled in the process of deHning, if not jus- 
tifying, their status. This process of self-definition was, to be 
sure t not without its own complications. 

It is this dimension which bring 1 ; us directly to the political 
imagery applied to the l utama\ and hence aLso to those images 
without which the K. al-M.xistazhiri cannot be adequately 
understood. From this perspective t al-Ghazali, like his kindred 
predecessors al-Mawardi and aJJuwayni, is to be seen as a broker 
between the power of the Saljuq sultan and the authority of the 
Abbasid caliph. On the one hand, al-Ghazali was only too aware 
that he was a benef iciary of Saljuq tutelage, while on the other he 
derived his legitimacy from the caliph^s symbolic guardianship 
over the &hari c a, Let us now tum to the circumstances around 
which al-Gliazali was forced to negotiate a madus vivendt between 
the dejacto power of the Saljuq sultan and the de jure authority 
of the Abbasid caliprL 
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Al-Ghazall and thc Abbasid Caliphatc 

By the time al-Ghazali anived in Baghdad, the pattern of assump- 
tions and expectations supporting the body politic had already 
heen suhject to a fair amount of theori^ing, Throughout history, 
IbiTnulations of political theory have been prompted by the de- 
sire either to legitimize or to rhange tlie contemporaneous political 
order, The genre of tests known as siyma shar*iyya (juridico- 
political wiiting) was the channel through which political theory 
was fonnulated in medieval Islam, of which perhaps the most 
influential treatment is to be found in ai-Ahkam al-suiianiyyatif 
al-Mawardi (d^i^o/io^S), written in response to the Buwayhid 
seizure of power. 2 3 At the heart of the styasa shar*iyya enter- 
prise, to which al-Ghazali was soon to make a contribution in the 
K. al-Muaiaihiri, was the need and desire to keepalive a concep- 
tion of caliphal authority in the Muslim community, The position 
of the caliph had been subject to historical change s and even 
though the actual role of the caliphate had become marginal and 
relatively impotent h in its symbolic role it continued to carry an 
ideological potency by which it served as a source of legitimacy 
for hoth the de facto holders of power and the ( ulama\ 

The post-prophetic history of Sunni Islam can be interpreted 
as that of a community struggling to preserve the ideals of the 
revealed message, while at the same time pursuing ways to fulfil 
the demands made hy the revelation, God is seen as the aUr 
encompassing source of these ideals, and God^s demands are those 
expressed through His law. The meetingpoint for both His ideals 
and demands is the community: the community becomes the 
custodian of the ideals and at the same time provides the only 
plausible context within which His demands (the hasis for the 
aharl*a) can have any meaning, Moreover t the community is not 
some amorphous, abstract body , but in large part derives its iden- 
tity vis-a-vis the authority of the caliph - who is perceived as the 
post-prophetic guardian of the community, and hence also of 
the sharPa. 

Of all the areas of human life and conduct, the political struc- 
ture of the community is one on which the Qur J an makes no 
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expLirit reference. In, other words t the Qui J an does not eontain a 
constitutional model for the organization of the community, 
Hence the aiyasa $har c iyya treatises could, and indeeddid, have 
a relatively free hand in crafting their own constitutional ideas, 
From al-Mawardi onwards, there nonetheless existed a general 
consensus about the manner in wliich the siyasa sharHyya trea- 
tises were written. Apart from the fact that the caliph*s position 
was vulnerable to being displaced by the powei" of the Saljuq sul- 
tan t al-GhazalI in addition iaced a situation where> because of 
the eivil war, there was a breakdown in Saljuq controL The war 
created a vacuum in the power structure, thereby raising afresh 
questions about the future of the Saljuq cKnasty and of the cal- 
ipkTs position in the empire. It was with the death of Caliph 
al-Muqtadi and the accession to the caliphate of the yoiing al- 
Mustazhir in the early part of 487/1094, that al-GhazalI was 
commissioned to write the K. al-Mtiataihirl^ a text which, to re- 
call its full title t aims to extol the virtues of the Mustazhiriyya - 
or rather those supporting the caliphate of al-Mustazhii\ 

The continuing vacuuni in tlie power structure weighed heav- 
ily on the position of the caliph, and al-ChazalL as a member of 
the : u/flMirt'attached to the Nizamiyya, could not but be affected 
by the situation. The civil war carried different levels of signifi- 
cance depending on wliether viewed troni the perspective of the 
Saljucj family, or Caliph al"MiLstazhir, oral-GhazalL Each of these 
perspectives is embedded within a repertoire of espectations and 
apprehensions h reflecting the needs and desires motivating all 
these different actors on the scene, For the Saljuq princes, 
Berkiyaruq and Tutush t the struggle was for power and honour, 
fuelled by deeply-seated tribal impubes — impulses which liad been 
characteristic of the Saljuq clan right from the beginnings of its 
wandeiings t consisting of a l survival of the Tittest* type ethos, 
Leadership of the Saljuq clan, like that of all the other Turkic 
ttibes, was always open tocontest, Peaceful hereditary succession 
to power was rare, The reigns of Tughril tteg, Alp Arslan and 
Malik Sliah were by no means immune from intemecine ri^alty, 
Power within the extended Saljuq family was defined through 
the cotLstantly shifting configuration of aUiances and each alliance 
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would spin out into factions aiming for the ultimate ptize - chief 
of the clan. This, then 5 was the backgiound to the conf lict hetween 
Berkiyaruq and Tutush, The conilict revolved around an east- 
west divide: Berkiyaruq exercised controJ over Iraq and Khurasan 
(the eastern part of the Saljuq empire) and Tutush had tempo- 
rarily consolidated power over Syria (the western part of the 
empire). In between this divide there existed a wliole chorus of 
less powetiul factions, each headed by a proniinent figure such 
as MaJik Shah's wile, Terkan Khatun (d.487/1094); Nizam al- 
Mulk 1 s successor, Taj al-Mulk (^.485/1093); and one of Malik 
Sliahs brothers in Kliurasan, Andan Arghun ^487/1094^ 

The unleashing of these intemal struggles af ter Malik Shah's 
death in 485/1093 must have been welcomed with a sigh of re- 
lief by the then caliph. al-Muqtadi (74 6 7—4 87/ 1 075— 1094 ), who 
had been tinder Satjuq tutelage since the time of Alp Arslam So 
impotent had al-Muqtadi hecome that Malik Shah. only two weeks 
before bis death, had commanded al-Muqtadi in a ten-day uhi- 
matura to abdicate and leave Jiaghdad. Malik Shah had worked 
up a scheme whereby lie had intended to install as caliph his five- 
year-old grandson Ja r far t who was horn from an ananged marriage 
alliance between al-Muqtadi and Malik Shah's daughten Alas, 
Malik Shahdied before tbe ultimatum expired> giving al-Muqtadi, 
wbo remained calipb for anotber two years t a new lease on life. 
Thereaiter his own appointed successor h alr-Mustazhir t was recog- 
nized as the next caliph 2 'i It is important to note tbat Malik 
Shahs bid to biing the position of the caliph within Saljuq blood- 
lines was not the first attempt at sucb a fusion. 

A similar marriage alliance had been attempted by Tughril 
Beg, and this time Tugbril himself married the then caliph al- 
Qa*im's daughter. Once again, nothing came of it due to Tughril 
Beg's death shortly after the marriage^ The important point 
here, however t is that these attempts, along with the varied titles 
such as The King of the East and West' t 'Reviver of IsJam', and 
'Commander of the Faithful' t which the caliphs had been obliged 
to bestow on the Saljuq sultans, all point to their seething ambi- 
tion and need for legitimacy. 

The goal of the Saljuq sultans was to close, once and for all, 
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wliatever gap esisted between the sources of power as distinct 
from those of authority. There is no more blatant a proclamation 
of this than in Nizam al-Mulk's treatise entitled Siyasat-namsi 
(The Book of Government) t written in the form of a handbook 
outlining the duties and ethical responsibilities of a Saljuq sul- 
tan, and addressed to Malik Shah. Nizam al-Mulk puts forward a 
picture of the sultan as a sovereign monarch. modelled after the 
Sassanian example, who derives his power from Cod and is tlms 
answerable only to God/ 

By the time of al-Mustazhir's arrival on thescene, Saljuq civil 
strife had been running for aLmost two years. It is interesting to 
note that some of the chrouiclers of tliis period project al-Mus- 
tazhir as a charismatic figure with an independent wilk-? An 
example of this independence, which is perhaps tantamount to 
asserting that al-Mustazhir had political ambitions of his own, 
has been recorded by Ibn aljawzl who claims that al-Mustazhir, 
upon becoming caliph, ordered the demolition of a prestigious 
marketplace in Baghdad built duiing the reign of Tughril Beg, 
which was known as Madinat al-TughriL 2S Drawing on a wider 
range of liistorical sources, George Makdisi, in a remarkable arti- 
cle entitled The Topography of Eleventh Century Baghdad', 
elaborates further on the sigruTicance of al-Mustazhir's actions. 
According to Makdisi, the demolition of Madinat al-Tughril en- 
tailed also the destruction of a mosque (jami* al-Sultan) connected 
to the market which had been built by Malik Sliah, Furthermore h 
al-Mustazhir had, after the demolition, intended to build on this 
site a wall bearing his own name, 2 9 

Tlie implications of these deeds are rather telling AlrMustazhir, 
knowing only too well the history of Saljuq ambitions to occupy 
the office of caliph, could well have had his own ambition? to 
revive the power of tlie caliphate, Hence his action, which Makdisi 
aptly suggests was l a move which demonstrates an increase in the 
measure of his [al-Mustaihir^s] power among the Saljuqids wlio 
were involved in internecine wars for the succession to the 
Sultanate'.3" Yet it would be unwise to overestimate the political 
ambitions of al-Mustazhir, riue mainly to the fact that the eivil 
war had come to a decisive end a year after his accession t at 
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wliich time he operily recognized Berkiyaruq as stiltan. although 
it is reported that he had hacked Tutush during the civil war.* 1 
Complementing all tliis is the presence of the K. al-Muataihiri, 
written some time during the first year of al-Mustazhir's reign, 
serving t among other things, as an important window onto the 
political climate of the period and the predicaments facing al- 
Mustazhir who, according to a^Ghazali, commissioned him to 
write it and to whom it is dedicated. 

However, the central figure in this window is al-GhazalI him- 
self . Questions about power and authority are at the heart of K, 
al-Mustazhiri which hrings us t so far as the written word can, 
face to face with the workings of al-Ghazali's restless mind His 
treatment of these questions reveals fully the complexity of the 
dilemmas facing his society, while at the same time reflecting the 
dilemmas of an intellectual whose response to them is caught 
between tlie dictates of his own cotLscietice 011 one hand, and the 
unavoidable demands of acting as a spokesman on the other. Al- 
Ghazali had to think through, as had his predecessors amongst 
the f ulama\ how best to negotiate hetween tbe posture of an 
idealist and of a realist. Idealism, here, translates as the desire to 
retum to an idealized conception of the comtnunity, in which 
the caliphate is once again whole and hence the source of both 
power and authority. Realism. by contrast, begins with an ac- 
ceptance of historical change and has as its aim the presen-ation 
of stability and unity in the community so as to avoid the possi- 
bility of anarchy. For the i ulama :> , as represented in the siyasa 
shar^iyya texts. and unlike the writings of the falasifa» or say, 
even Nizamal-Mulk, the challenge was not to justify one tendency 
tothe exclusion of the other, but rather to negotiate and strike a 
tolerable balance between these two orientations. In K. ai-Mus- 
taihiri, the quest for this balance is woven around two strategies: 
lirstly, the identirication of those basic niinimtim requitements 
which need to be fulfi]led, or enforce<i in order to maintain the 
Islamic basis for the community; and secondly, caraing out a 
political role and place for the ( ulama* in the community. An 
analysis of the manner and degree to which aPGIia^all succeeded 
in striking this balance will be examined in the next chapter. 
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Al"Ghaza]i 1 s silence on the civil war in A r , al-Mustazhiri might 
be interpreted in several diff erent ways, It could reflect an attitude> 
not uncommon ainongst the [ aiama i , of remaining neutral amidst 
the all too common inter-dynastic stt uggles s so as to appear non- 
partisan and thus avoid the consequences of having supported a 
defeated taction, This is not to say that al-Gliazali was apolitical, 
but rather> on certain issues, as in this case, it was eKpedient for 
hini to project himself in tliis way; or perhaps his silence reflects 
a deeper dilemma that he may have had in reconciling the pre- 
vailing arrangements between the Saljuqs and the caliphate, The 
types of questions confronting al-Ghazali includecL for example, 
whether the political reality of Saljuq power was there to stay, 
and if so, depending on the outcome of the civil war. how then to 
juttify its continuing presence? And if it were to be replaced h 
what were the altematives? 

The silence in the K. al-Mustazhiri should thus be tead as a 
posture that needs to be discemed between the lines, for only 
then can the implications of al-GhazalTs theory of an Islamic 
government in this work be adequate]y understoocl Regardless 
of the theoretical model tliat was elaborated, it is important to 
keep in mind that al-Ghazali's theoty was not a creatio ex nikiio. 
it was f ormulated within the framework and cotwentions of the 
siyasa skar^iyya tradition, By the time of al^Glra^ali, this tradi- 
tion had become stmctured around a working relationship 
between the caliph, the Turkic sultans and the c ulama'. The cal- 
iph was conceived as the sy mbolic apex fi om which both the sultan 
ancl ihe c utama i derived their identity as fulfilling mnctioms del- 
egated to them from the caliph. The Turkic sultans were popularly 
refetTed to as akl ai-hali wa'l- { aqd (those possessing the power 
to loosen and hind), while the : ulama' were refened toas heirs of 
the propliets (al- < uiama i warathatu al-anhiya*), in the sense that 
they were an extension of the caliph h s t eligious authority, the de 
jacto guardians of the shari l a$' 2 

This. then. served as the scaf f olding on which al-Ghazali sought 
to lormulate a modus vivendi for the political tensions of his day, 
Yet all these negotiations represent only one side of the politieal 
coin influencing al-Ghazali when writing K. al-Mustazhirt. The 
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other side of the coin is stihsumed within the latter part of the 
text's title: Fada'ih al-Batiniyya {Tnfamies of the Batiniyya). We 
will now tum our attention to the so-called Batiniwa - who were 
they and in wlrat senses were they, in al-Ghazali's eyes, a threat? 

Al-Ghazltl and thc lsmailis 

The term al-Ghazali tised most often for the Ismailis is l al- 
Batiniyya\ which can be literally translated as J the esotericists'. 
However t this translation does not adequately convey the range 
of pejorative meanings which al-Ghazali had in mind when using 
the term. Beginning with the title of the text, it is here put for- 
ward as a term of antipathy - antipathetical to all that is implied 
by the term ' ' Muatazkiriyya\ The title is framed in terms of a 
normative opposition between fada J il {virtues} 3.ndfada 3 ih (infa- 
mies). Hence t it is best to approach the term 'Batiniyya' as a 
polemical construct. Like all such constructs s its meaning is con- 
dilionedby the presuppositions - the motivations and biases - of 
the polemical exchange in whichit is used. In this particular case, 
the biases are those of aUGIiazali as the self-styled polemicist on 
behalf of the Sunni caliph. 

in order to analyse and understand al-Ghazali's motivations, 
we need to step outside the polemical exchange as recorded in 
the K. al-Mustathiri, and study the so-called Batiniyya apart from 
aMjlia^alTs perception of them. This will help tis identify more 
readily al-Ghazali 1 5 biases in the text and also t more huportantly, 
his polemical aims and strategies vis-a-vis the Batiniyya. 

The Ismailis whom aUGhazali referred toas the Batiniyya, did 
not themsehes use this term. At the time al-Ghazali was writing 
his polemic, the IsmaiLis of Iran would most likely have referred 
tothemselves as al-da*wa al-hadiya (the rightly guidingmission), 
or as reported by al-Shahrastani t as al-da'nta al-jadida (the new 
mission). The latter term, in turn, derives its meaning in 
juxtaposition to the term, al-da l wa al-qadima (the old mission), 
referring here to the Fatimid Ismaili da l wa centred in Gairo. Al- 
da^ata al-jadida became a Nizari Ismaili movement independent 
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of the Fatimids t and was organized almost single-handedly under 
the leadership of Hasan-i Sabbih (d.518/1 1 34). 33 

Hasan-i Sabbah's eailiest connections with the Ismaili 
movement began as a representative of the Fatimid da ( wa in Rayy 
(northem Iran), By this time the Fatimid da l wa liad become an 
extremely effective organization ; distinctive for tlie type of Shi*i 
theology that it was propounding and for the far-fluiig pockets 
of loyalty it had gamered in Syria t Khurasan, Transoxania and 
Sind^l Hasan's break from the Patimid da l wa arose out of a 
succession dispute foHowing tbe death of the Fatimid Imam-Cal- 
iph al-Mustansir (^427-487/10 3 (i- 1094), the consequences of 
wliich had already begun to take sliape duiing al-Mustansir's life, 
The Fatimid calipbs were concomitantly recognized as Shi 4 i Is- 
maili Imams, and hence the succession dispute impingednot only 
on issues of dynastic power and continuity, but aLso on whether 
or not the successor was the legitimate bearer of religious author- 
ity. The sole criterion for legitimacy was tbat the successor be 
designated (nass) by the previous Imam Al-Muslansir's desig- 
nated heir was his eldest son Nizar ({1488/1095), but due to the 
rising influence and ambition of the Fatimid waiirs and military 
commanders, Badr aljamall and his son al-Afdal, al-Mustansir^s 
nass (designation) was allegedly bypassed and transferred to his 
younger son al-Musta'11 (^487-495/1094-1 101 ), wliowas mar- 
ried to Badr alr JamalTs daughter. Al- Musta r H's claims prevailed 
ancl Nizar rebelled by r way of armed conflict t but was defeated, 
Hasan-i Sabbah championed tlie cause of Nizar h of which it ar> 
pears he first became aware during his year and a half long 
residence (471-473/1078-1081) in Cairo, at which time ai- 
Mustansir was reported to have infonued him that Nizar would 
be the next Imanr^ 

After Cairo t Hasan-i Sabbah retumed to Iran and began to 
consolidate a movement whiclL uuite apart f rom cry stallizing into 
an autonomoLLS al-da*wa al-jadida and laying the foundation of 
wbat later became known as Nizari Ismailism, also marked the 
beginning of a remarkable political organization, maintaining 
an existence out of castles and fortresses dotted throughout the 
Saljuo empire in Iran and later in Syria, From tbese strongholds 
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the Nizari Ismailis cLiallenged Saljuq power and othersubseqtient 
powers in the region right up until the siege of the Mongols in 
654/1256. 

The K. al-Mastaikirl was written during tlie formative phase 
of Hasan-i Sabhal/s activities t just before alrMustansir's death, 
and hence al-Ghazali saw Hasan's movement as being an esten- 
sion of the larger Fatimid rivalry with the Saljuqs. However, it is 
quite clear that al-Ghazali's polemic, in spite of his many refer- 
ences to the Fatimid caliph in Egypt, was directed towards the 
activities and nascent ideas connected with the infiltration of 
Hasan's faction inside the Saljuq emphe. Let us now turn our 
attention to the impact of this infiltration dtiring this period up 
until the point when al-Ghazali compLeted the K, al-Mmtaidiirl, 
which, as stated earlier, would ha¥e been sometime in the later 
part of the year 487/1094, 

The political map of tLie Muslim world in the fifth/eleventh 
century had already lost its earlier sense of territorial coherence. 
Boundaries wereconstantly shifting in the name of different em- 
pires: the Ghaznawids were pushing west into India t the 
Almoravids were consolidating power in Spain and the Maghrib, 
and nestled in tlie centre were the Fatimid-controlled territories 
in North Afnca t Egypt and r^uestine- the juncture at which they 
met the Jands of the Saljuq empire. It would not be off tlie mark 
to assert that the centre of gravity in the Muslim world of the 
fifth/eleventh century lay in tLie territorial and ideological oppo- 
sition between tiie Fatimids and the SaJju^s. Both powers liad 
imperial ambitions over the entire dar al-hldm. Fatimid claims 
rested on the authority of their Calipli-Imam in Gairo, and the 
Saljuqs asserted themselves behind the banner of the Abbasid 
caliph in Baghdad. The Baghdad-Cairo rivalry is a rich metaphor 
pointing to the two contesting risions of Islani. It was tliis con- 
test tliat sptirred aMiha^ali into polemic. For aLGhazalL the entire 
Shil Ismaili enterprise of the Fatimids represented the 'wliolly 
other', with whom no compromise was possible. The ShH Imam's 
cJaim to inlallihle authority challenged the very premises of the 
Sunni legal tradition. and hence also the raison d "etre of the Sunni 
'ulama\ 
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Among the various challenges posed hy the Fatimids t be it in 
terms of their naval supremacy or economic wealth, the most 
threatening, for al-GhazalI h lay in the doctrines and actrrities of 
the Fatimid ddwa. It would be rather reduclive t if not mislead- 
ing s to define the Fatimid da^wa as a propaganda organization 
for the Ismaili movemenL The range of ideas covered in the lit- 
erature of the da'wa, emhracing some of the earliest expressions 
of Shi 4 i theology woven around a Neoplatonic cosmology, and its 
appLication of an allegorical system for interpreting the Qur'an 
and. by implication, the role of the Prophet and the ahari^a, bears 
witness to a highly sophisticatedand complex intellectual move- 
ment - a compIexity wliich is iurther borne out by the historical 
evolution of the Fatimid da A wa. The da c wa began as an under- 
groimd revolutionary uiovement> and though geographically 
dispersed it had the makings of a cohesive network from the 
latter part of the second/eighth century onwards, Thereafter it 
consolidated into an intellectual class within Fatimid society. At 
the height of Fatimid power the da ( wa had become an elaborate 
organization with the dtial mandate of> on the one hand, admh> 
istering and directing the reJigious affairs of the Fatimid empire 
and, on the other> of maintaining a strategic programme of con- 
version outside the Fatimid empire, In effect, the Fatimid da l wa 
liad two distinct faees> one belonging to the centre and the other 
to the periphery, 

At the centre* which was Gairo, it was headed by the da z I al- 
diCat (chief da l i} who> in tenns of autliority and status, stood on 
an equal footing with the Fatimid waztr, It was the centre which 
was responsible for systematic training and initiation of da*ts,^ 
The periphery, especially in the lands of the Saijuq empire, con- 
sisted of clandestine groups of d&is* who endeavoured to cultivate 
as wide an allegiance to the Fatimid caliph as was possible, The 
peripheiy was mueh more of a populist movement while the cen- 
tre, by contrast, comes across as elitist, Its elitism is evidenced> 
rather ironically. by the fact that in Cairo and in Egypt as a wliole 
there were no initiatives for mass conversion, Fatimid doctrines 
were propagated only within the da l wa organi^ation, and there 
also it was carefully disclosed through a piecemeal project of 
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initiation, As a result, the Fatimid court in Cairo allowed Sunni 
schools of law to co-exist t and be applied, alongside a distinct 
school of Fatimid law which had been codified on Shi f i 
principles,^ 

The situation was quite different in the periphery. and no- 
where is this better exemplified than in the movement headed by 
Hasan-i Sabbah. After returning from Egypt t Hasan spent al- 
most a decade (173-483/ 10S 1-1 090) travelling around the 
Saljuq empire, tlmugh primarily in westem and northera Iran, 
consolidating support and Joyaky for the da c wa, The turningpoint 
is marked by the seizuie of the castle at Alamut. situated in the 
Daylaman legion just south of the Gaspian Sea, Fram this base at 
Alamutj Hasan emerges as a puhlic figure, initiating a policy of 
open revolt against the Saljuqs. It was this posture of coiitionta- 
tion and revolt that laid the foundations of wlrat was to hecome 
the autonomous Nizari lsmaili state right inside tlie Saljuq em- 
pire, Within a decade of taking AlamCiL the movement had spread 
widely across the neighboui ing regions of Quhistan and Rudbar, 
establisliing theii authority in small towns and fortress settlements 
on the pattera of Alamut, More than the momentum of their 
territorial gains, it was the subversive manner in which they dis- 
rupted Saljuq power that attraeted both fear and revulsion from 
the Sa]juq establishmenL 

The image of subversion with which Hasan-i Sabbah became 
irrevocably connected, was projected thorough the^drt^is (devo- 
tees) who would intiltiate the entourage of prominent Saljuq 
personalities with the aim of assassinating thern^ Nizam al-Mulk 
is alleged to have been the first prominent victim of the Nizari 
fida i l& on 13 Ramadan 4B5/16 October 1093, Thereatter the 
bulk of the assassinations were of local Saljuq amirs who attempted 
to resist or raid Nizari IsmaiLi settlements^ By the time alrChazali 
was to set pen to paper, Hasan h s movement had taken on, for the 
SaLjuqs, the propoitions of an uncontrollable poLitical menace 
which insidiously threatened the very fabric of their empire, For 
aUiha^ali, this fahric was none otLier than the Sunni ethos of the 
empire. 

Before Hasan's movement had become an actual political 
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threat, it was already perceived as an ideological threat by the 
Saljuqs t The earliest record of this perception is in Nizam al-Mulk ! s 
Stydsat-ndma (completed around 484/1091) in which an entire 
section is devoted to denouncing the ptesence of Ismailis inside 
Saljucj territories, reierring to them as the BatiniyyaJ" Nizam al- 
Mulk h s diatribe was built on the severe anti-Shi € i attitudes 
contained in Sunni ftraq (heresiographical) literature t of which 
the most inf luential writer was \Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d,| 29/ 
1037). the author of al-Fara bayrt ai-Jiraa, Al-GhazalTs polemic 
was> in part, rooted in the assumptions and style of this litera- 
ture, which sought to define the doctrinal basis for a Sunni 
orthodoxy. All wlio did not fit into the monJd of ahi ai-sunna 
wa'1-jama'a (people of the Prophetic tradition and the conimu- 
nity/consensus) were given a sectarian label which, for the most 
part, became the basis for caricaturing their deviance h leading to 
either a legally derived charge of heresy (takjir) or just plain 
demonization L 

A sizeable portion of the K. al-Mmtazhiri's polemic against 
the IsinaiLis repeats this patterm However h Hasan-i Sahbal/s 
hurgeoning movement presented an additional doctrinal chal- 
lenge t a challenge which required al-Ghazali to conduct, in the K, 
al-Musiazhiri, an intellectualdisputation (munazara), modelled 
on the style of kalam arguments. a style of argumentation of 
which there were many ^riations, In general, it involved theanaly- 
sis of the opponent^s arguments or claims, so as to exaniine the 
logical validity of the proposition 1 ? on which they are based> and 
is conventionally written in the fomi of a dialogue with a hypo- 
thetical interlocutor, The doctrine which so struck al-Ghazali L 
engaging him in a debate that continued to occupy him for the 
remainder of his life, was the Ismaili doctrine of taHlm (authori- 
tative instruction or teaching). 

Tliis doctrine, of which Hasan-i Sabbah was the major atithor, 
did not constitute a radically new doctrine but a terse re-state- 
ment - in the form of a logical argument - of the basic ShPi 
claim that mankind has always been in need of a divinely-guided 
teacher. and that after the Prophet Muhammad it is only the 
Ismaili Imams who lay claimto such intallible autlmrity. The force 
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of this re-statement Jay not so much in its content. but tlie man- 
ner in which it was formulated; consisting of propositions. each 
crafted so as to form a sequence of proofs, demonstiating pro- 
gressively the inadequacy of human reason and hence the need 
for an authoritative teacher, The K. al-Mu$taihirt is the earliest 
extant record of this doctrine and theteafter al-Shahrastani 
(d 54 8/1 1 53) is the next to cite it in his firaq text entitled Kitah 
al-Milal wa'i-nihal (Book of Religions and Sects), Nothing re- 
mains of Hasan-i Sahhah's own wiitings on the Ja^mdoctrine, 
However, aUShahrastanrs citation purports to be a paraphrase 
from a text written by Hasan. Moreover al-Shahrastanl presents 
the most terse form of the doctrine, and the most widely quoted 
in Western scholarship, entitled ai-Fu$vtl al-arha l a (The Four 
Chapters) - formulated as a doctrine composed of four 
propositions^ 1 

Al-ChazaJrs account of the doctrine, beginning with the most 
detailed treatment in the K. al-Mu$tazhiri and then in four more 
works written against the IsmaiJis (of which two are no longer 
extant) h ne\ r er quite gets reduced to the terseness of al- 
ShahrastanTs four propositions. Nevertheless the overall import 
of the doctrine in both transmissions is similar,! 2 In the next 
chapter, we will examine al-Ghaza]fs version of the taHim doc- 
trine and compare it with aUShahrastani ! s version, But now t Jet 
us analyse why al-GhazalI was so taken up by this doctrine, leadr 
ing him, on the one hand t to refer to Hasan-i Sabbah's movement 
as al-Ta'limiyya and, on the other t wtiile recounting his intelJec- 
tual and religious development in al-Munqidh min al-dalal 
(Deliverance from Error), to plaee the chaUenge and impact of 
this doctrine as an autonomous category alongside that of ka- 
iam^ fai$afa andSufism, 

Al-Ghazali 1 s writings on the Ismailis were undoubtedly polemi- 
cal through and through, Yet, especially in tlie K. al-Mustaihirl, 
the polemical confrontation went beyond the merely defensive 
or reactive, but could be characterized as a 'thinking through' of 
the Ismaili (or al-Ta r limiyya) challenge, Tliis l thinking throtigh' 
sought systematically to dismantJe the fundamental Shi*i claims 
of the ta z iim doctrine. which, in ttim, cleared the ground for a 
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corresponding claritication of Sunni claims - claims which, as is 
amply borne out in al-Ghaza]i's writings. weie just as much in 
need of a 'thinking ihrough'. The ta l lim doctrine put forward a 
model of autLiority, the inlallible teacher. which challenged the 
very toundations Irom which the ahl al-sunna wa'1-jama^a de- 
rived their identity. The latter has to continually reconcile itself 
to existence in a post-prophetic history, and hence toa concep- 
tion of intallible autliority (Hsm/i) which lies in tJie past — and to 
which the Sunni community has to return by way of preserving 
and obeying GcrtTs revelation t and keeping alive the example of 
the Prophet. 

TheTa £ limiyya t who were equaJly locked into a post-prophetic 
era t proposed a conception of infallible authority (Hsma) which> 
through the figure of the Irnam. continues to subsist through 
histoiy. functioningas a cliarismatie extension (not a substitute) 
of tlie Prophet^s authority. The IsmaiJi Imam is thus 
contemporaneous with every succeeding community of believers 
(after the death of the Prophet). The community derives its 
coherence by recognizing and pledging allegiance to this author- 
ity, an allegiance which demands a 'turning towards 1 the living 
person of the Imam regarded as the unconditional source of 
totlim. This stands in contrast to the Sunni posture which is a 
'tuming back' to tlie sources of authority of the past, Implicit in 
the IsmaiLi position is the judgement tliat the Sunni posttue of 
'tuming back* is at best a faJJibLe human appropriation or inter- 
pretation of intaLLihiLity, In other words, because the Sunni 
conception of infa!Jible autlmrity is justiiied tlirough iaLLihLe 
means, tlie entire editice of Sunni Law and theology is judged to 
be intrinsicaLLy misguided. 

The poLiticaL let alone intelLectual, impJications of the Ismaili 
position were only too obrious to al-GhazalL On tLre political front, 
al^Gha^ali was now confronted with the chaLLenge of justifying 
the body politic of liis time on premises that had to counteract 
the absolutist claims of the Ismailis. Al-Gliazali had to put f orward 
a defence of the Sunni order built on a vocabulary of ideals and 
not merely on realpolitik considerations as had been the tenorof 
previous siyasa sharHyya texts, The Sunni caliph 1 s claim to 
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authority and power, apart f rom being burdened with disentan- 
gling his position tiom that of the Saljuq sultan, had to t in 
addition, be measured against the claims of the Ismaili Imam. 
On the intellectual front, the credibility of the *ulam/t J was at 
stake t especially of the claims they made on behalf of fiqh and 
kalam. The Iinam in the ta*lim scheme represents not only an 
alternative form of authority t but also an altemative sotirce of 
knowledge^ Tliis body of knowledge stands in contradistinction 
to the Sunni traditions of fiqh and kalam. Claiming itself to he 
superior to individual reasoning, ta*lim deals with certainties 
(haaa f iq) while ftah and kalam, by contrast, have to resign them- 
selves to eonjecture {zanri) or prohability born of human reason/13 
Hence> al-Ghazali had now to work out a defence f or what, being 
a Shan^i-Ash^aii himself , were the sources of his livelihood in the 
Nizamiyya: the study of law and theology according to the Shafi*f- 
Ash r arf school of thoughL 

Having reviewed all the major lactors that were at play or tliat 
were directly or indirectly addressed in the K, al-Mustathiri, it is 
now time that we turn to the content, structure and stvle of this 
text, The hislorical review so far lias hopefully conveyed a seme 
of the complexity of both the circumstances and ideas wliich al- 
Ghazali had to grapple with when writing it L It is a complexity 
that is borne out most clearly in terms of the issues surrounding 
the relationship between the Abbasid caliph and the Saljuq suJ- 
tan, betweenShrt and Sunni interpretations of Islam, andbetween 
the ' ulama' and the body politic, At the centre of this complexity 
is aJ-Ghazali himself , whose intellectual ambition and rigour, here 
and elsewhere, makes him one of the most articulate and engaged 
writers on the great questions facing the medieval Muslim workL 



CHAPTER TWO 

Anatonw of the Kildb al-Miislazhiri 
Content and Style 



Every reading is also an act of interpretation. and the reading of 
a texL especially one whose anthor is dead, demands a particular 
type of interpretation, Short of getting entangled in a lengthy 
definition (ss evident in the propensity for theory in contempo- 
rary literary criticism) of what I intend to convey by the use of 
the terms l interpretation h and 'text\ some cursory working defi- 
nition wilL nonetheless. be put foiward. 

'Te^t* refers to the written word, the organization and record- 
ing of which gives rise to certain common f eatures between text!3. 
the more prominent features being a beginning and an end, a 
style and a structure of the language in which it is put together, 
and a meaning (or meanings) of which it is a potential reposi- 
tory. l Interpretation' is theproperty of the reader, it constitutes 
the basic relationship of the reader to any given text. The rela- 
tionship is similar to that of a dialogue between two minds. the 
mind of the reader and that of the author. Inteipretatiom for 
the mind of the reader t is an effort to understand the atithor. 
and this effort varies from reader to reader, the variation being 
one of depth and comprehensiveness L However t the act of inter- 
pretation demands an engagement which, for all readers, begins 
with what I would call 'decipherment t and culminates in 
'explanation'. 

28 
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In deciphemient the task at hand is to ascertain what the au- 
thor has written. and how has he written - this talls within the 
purview of wliat is conventionally referred to as the style or form 
of the text. In addition, decipherment aLso entails an attempt to 
aseertain how the author actuaUy understood what he wrote, re- 
gardless of whether he expiessed that understanding explicitly 
or not — this aspect is conventionally refened to as the content or 
substance of the text. ' 

As with all conventions. the validity or ev r en usefulness of the 
style/content (fonii/substance) dichotomy is open todebate. This 
distinction is a mental abstraction. and thus something that one 
would he hard pressed to verify emphically. In parL the diffi- 
culty presents itself as to whetherstyle or content are ineducible 
categories; if so, can something called style be estracted from 
the text with the result that what remains is something called 
content? One plausible response to this question is to avoid it 
altogethen and begin, instead, by seeing this dichotomy as an 
abstraction. By thus accepting its limitatiotis as such. one conld, 
nonetheless. continue to draw on this dichotomy as a useful tool 
for analysis — useful in so far as it is precisely from this sort of 
thinking about a text that wider possibilities of interpretation 
are opened up. 

It is at this point that interpretation expands and moves from 
decipherment to explanation. Explanation is connected toall the 
tasks which attempt to ascertain the implications and significance 
of the text of which the author was unaware t but we t the readers, 
due primarily to the benefit of hindsight, can probe a-s to wlietlier 
the text represents an unconscious expression of a wish. an in- 
terest, a bias or a historical situation. 2 

In this chapter we will be working towards a decipherment of 
the A'. {d-Mu\tazhiy~i. in whicli tlu- categi.jt.ics t >E sivU- ajid con- 
tent will be treated not so much as independent or mutually 
exclusive points of analysis. btit as interdependent elements. The 
primary emphasis will be to read it as an enibodiment of a cer- 
tain set of arguments. and it is here t in the very idea of an 
argument, that the interdependence between style and content 
is mn-st evident. In other words, as this chapter sets out to follow 
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aUGhazalTs arguments it will aim, among other things, to deci- 
pher the extent to which the content of these arguments is shaped 
[>v [Ju 1 sU ]<■ m! aL^umciUaUutj. m whhh hc chtjsc [utk^-lojj. su.-i- 
tain and execute his arguments. Inasmuch as the pieceding 
chapter altempted todefine the ecology of the K. al-Mastazhiri i 
this chapter will pursue the task of identifying an anatomy of 
the texu This pursuit wiU encompass what has here been referred 
to as decipherment, and it will fall to the subsequent chapter to 
undertake an explanation of the text t 

Al-GhazaITs Muqaddintat A Justification 

The K. al-Aiustaihiri begins with a customary muqaddima (pre- 
amble) which consists of an introduclory khtdha (exordium): an 
explanation of the circumstances which led him to write the 
present work; a brief statement on the objectives of the text and 
a list of the titles of all ten chapters in the text (an equivalent, 
perhaps. to a table of contents), The deployment of a preamble 
such as this had become an almost standard feature of texts writ- 
ten in medieval Islam. Apart from its role in providing medieval 
Islamic texts with a common organizational style, the preamble 
as a convention forced upon medieval Muslim authors the re- 
quirement to justify their intentions for writing. Writing, thus, 
became a highly responsible endeavour; an author wrote not so 
much as an individual but as a member of a Muslim community 
— and it was to that, albeit reified, conception of comniunity 
which al-Ghazali had to jiistify himselC, 

An instructive way to decipher the manner in which al-Ghazali 
justifies the writing of the K. al-Mustaihiri is to take notice of 
the different tones of writing contained in the preamble. There 
is a weaving together of three distinct tones: piety, loyalty and 
polemic. Tbe tone of piety is introduced through the exordium, 
where, apart from aiiimiing God H s omnipotence and omniscience, 
{«k[ is thanked for having guided the author to righteotLsness 
and protected him from the errors of the people he calls the 
Batiniyya: 3 
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Thanks lxr to God who lias aidcd us ti> proicss His rcKgion pulj- 
Hcly (Platian) and privatcly {israran), iind Who has guidcd us to 
subrrrit tc> His rulc (hitkm) outwardly ( iih/iran) and inwardly 
(idwiaran). Hc has not nnadc us of thc numbcr of crririg {daldtan) 
Ilatiniyyii who makc outward confession with thcir torigucs whilc 
thcy harlH>urin thcir hcarls pcrsistcncc and wilfulncss [in thcir 
crror]^ 

Having thanked God for His mercy and guidance. al-Ghaza]i 
continues intermittently throughout the preamble toask for God's 
help in sincerely fulfilling his intention to demonstrate the infa- 
mies (Jada^ih) of the Batiniyya and the virtues (JhdtTil) of the 
Mustazhiriyya> Through this tone of piety aJ-Ghazali justittes 
himse]f as a believer t with particular emphasis on the nature of 
his belief — a belief which seeks tlie path of truth (haaq} and not 
error, Moreover, this belief t as al-Ghazali was only tooaware, takes 
on an outward expression throtigh the act of writing and is thus 
attendant to judgement. Tliis leads him to conclude the pream- 
ble with a reiteration of his desire to ptove worthy of maintaining 
his integrity in this otitward expression, his book: 

Tliis is thc sum total of thc book - and God is thc rcsort for hclp 
iri iollowing thc triorouglihirc of thc truth {suluk jaddat al~haqq) 
iind in trcading tlic road of sinccrity (ma\lak al~\idq), h 

The tone of loyalty is not altogether separate from that of 
piety. It is t in effect, a further specification of his duty as a 
Muslinr which is here expressed in terms of al-Ghazairs relation- 
shipwith the caliphate, morespeciftcally, withC^liphalrMtLstazhu\ 
Al-Ghazali weaves thts tone by employing the idea of service 
(khadama), stating that t while in Baghdad, he had been seeking 
for an opportunity to serve al-Mustazhir (interestingly enough, 
by way of fortifying the basis of his caliphate),'/ Wliile still con- 
templating the niatter, al-Ghazali receives instructions trom 
al-Mustazhir to compose a book refuting the Batiniyya, The whole 
matter is thtts elevated into a solemn duty towards the leader of 
the conimunity (za l im al-amma).. and the fulfilment of which, 
according to al-Gliazali t was nothing less than a call to; 
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... dcfcrid lIic pliiiri truth a*id tc> sLiind up fc}T tlic Proc)f of ciut 
Rcligion (hujjat al-dln) aiid to craditiitc thc godlcss {al- 
mulhidln). 

In this way, al-Ghazali not only charges the text with a sense 
of momentous significance (a call toarms), but, by implication, 
also takes on the role of a defender of the faith\ This delence 
dtaws its primary impulse from the tieed to uphold the authority 
of the caliph who t as encapsulated in the temi amir al-mt^minirt 
(eommander of the faithful), stands as a symbol of the 
community^ 

The above tone itievitably extends into a polemical one, f lesh- 
ing itself out at almost every instance iti which mention is made 
of the Batiniyya, And what he has to say about them, at this 
stage* constitutes a foretaste of the more elaborate polemical en- 
gagement which will consume alniost the etitire text, Tlie preamble 
attacks the Batiniyya on three issues. each of which provides a 
key to w r liat will turn out to be an elaborate argument later in the 
text, To begin with, thete is the subject of the Batiniyya 'error', 
It cotisists, toput it briefly t in their tepudiation of the helief that 
God appoints disagreement (yaj c alu ikkiild/) amotigst His heliev- 
ers* For as al-Ghazali counters; 

... dcspilc tlic liitliriiyyii uribclicrvcr;i {(d-kajara) who dcriy that 
GckI iippoirit* dis;igrccmcrit amorig thc Pcoplc of thcTmth. for 
thcy kriow ltot that iiicrcy (al-Tahmtt) fcill(jwsdisagrccrr!cnt aniori^ 
tiic comimmity just as adrnoriition {al-'ihra) ioLlows iJicir dilicr- 
ing in mriks arid qualitics. Uh 

The gravity of this error or its significance is t for the time 
being, left relatively ambigttou^ Yet we can be assured that al- 
Ghaiali wilk in no uncertain terms, rettim to tliis erron The othet" 
two issues are, in compatison, cjtiite generaL Fitst t there is the 
imputation of 4 godlessness\ itilerlaced with accusations of tlieir 
'deception and dtipery 1 (gkwa^il and talbts}: the Batiniyya are 
ptesented as antithetical to the Tntth," Second, the Batiniyya 
ate represented as vacillatitig betw r een the doctrines of the dual- 
ists {al-thdnawiyya} and the philosophers. Apart from the 
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pejorative rhetoric of these lahels, al-Ghazali is using them as 
metaphors to cotwey the nature of the polemical task that awaits 
him: 

For raic in thc world is thc mari who, in thc rriattcT of f undamcri- 
tal dtigmas (qawa'id al''aqa'id), can indcpcndcntly undcrtakc to 
cstablish prooi' iat-bujja) ;itid driiioiistration [at-burhan) in such 
n fashion that hc raiscs it fn>m thc lowlands of roii)ct:turc («/- 
znnn) and rcckoning to thc highliinds tjf ccTtainty (ai-qati'). . .. h 
is a wcighty mattcr to thc csscntials tif whkh thc rcsourccs of tlic 
jurists (al-fuqaha v ) artr riot cqual Iktiulsc t>f thc ciipricious tcn- 
dcncics rcgarding thcfurrcbiiiicnt;ils of rcligions (usul al-diyanat) 
which havc nppcarcd and Ijccoiiic iritcrminglcd with tlic mcthtHi 
tjf thc ciitly phi Lostjphcrs arid sagcs (al-hukama'). For it is frum 
thc dcpths t>f thc hittcr L s otot that thcsc Batiniyya scck prtiti- 
sion, sincc tlicy racillatc hctwccn thc dtjctrincs of thc dualists 
nnti tlic philosophcrs and huzz nrourid thc lirnits trf ltjgit {hudud 
al-mantiq) in ihcir wmngliri^s. 1 - 

Almost all the transliterated terms in the above passage will 
hecoiTie springboards f or al-Ghazairs polemical aims. However, it 
is important to note that s though the subject matter in this pas- 
sage touches on religious beliefs and prinriples, yet al-Ghazali 
points out that the is.su.es of this polemical engagement lie be- 
yond the purview of jurists, This in itself is saying a lot s since the 
jurists are the *ulamji i and hence the caretakers of the akarra. 
Witbout dehing too deeply into the varied implications of this 
asseition> we can perhaps tentatively read it as an aff irmation of 
aUIiha^alTs intellectual individuality t a posture from which he is 
venturing into issttes that have hitherto been unexplored by the 
*ulama\ This individualitv is borne out in the wav al-Ghazali ne- 
gotiates between the demands of piety. loyalty and polemic (a 
negotiatiotr which he sttstains through to the very end of the 
text). Al-Ghazairs agility in this is demonstrated quite clearly in 
the first chapter. where he discusses the issue of method (al- 
m/inhaj). 
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Deiining a Mcthod 

TLie aim and scope of this chapter are stated cleaily enough in its 
title: 'Tlie clear statement (al-i*rdh) of themetLiod (ai-manhaj) I 
liave chosen tofoUow in the eourse of this book 1 . 1 : 1 And as befits 
a statemenu the chapter is short and to the point. In it aJ-Ghazidi 
defines his method in relation to tiiree sets of criteria (which he 
considers appLicahLe to all texts), consisting of a standpoint (al- 
maqdm) on prolundity and precision (al-ghaus wa'l-tahqiq)\ a 
standpoint on prolixity and conciseness (itnaban toa i ijazan)i and 
a standpoint on reducingand multiplying (al-taqiii wa iakthir). 
With regard to all three standpoints, al-Ghazali usea the term 
at-maaiak al-muatasid (middle way or iria twdia) to describe the 
general approacli of Liis method - hence in each standpoint al- 
GhazaLi argues for a compromise between tlie two altematives, 
Ttie significance here is in the rationalization for a middle way: 

Jmj I li;ivi. L thoughl it ticst U> iollow thc via wwdin (al-mmiah al- 
mv.qtai.id) bctwccti tlit L Iwo cMrcmcs. I shiilL nol lciirc my ImmiL 
dcvoid of rriniu.TJi arjodc.iriical [hurhaniyya) whidi thc&kilLcd rtr- 
scnrclicrswill iuidcrsUirid, rmr ol ilicloric.nl rcmLirks (kaiimat) from 
whit:h thosc wlio prot:ccd liy cortjccturc will dcrivc profit. TLic 
Ticctl ftir this hook is gciicrdL witli rcspccr L<i tMith Lhc cliLc and 
Lhc tomiiion folk (al-kh/iwayy zva*I-' awamm) ;ind crrrhniccs ;ill tric 
Strata tif the adhercnts tif Islam, lm i 

Al-Ghaza]i Liere conveys the sense of accountability and ex- 
pectation with which he wrote, An accountability whicli is 
inteLLectual to theextent to whicli he realizes that he will be judged 
by his peers t the ^uiamd* (al-hhawdss), whilst carryinga concerned 
expectation of being read by the literate communLty at ]arge L It 
is through this remarkable ability of being botLi a popular writer 
wliile being an intellectual innovator tliat, in large measure, ac- 
counts for aJ-Ghaza]rs enduring inlluenceand uniqueness in the 
liistory of Islamic thought. However t one of the stylistic conse- 
quences, especially in his poLemical writings, of tliis relentless 
balancing act between aJ-GhazalT the populist and al-Gliazali the 
intellectuaL is the curious co-existence of a tone of emotive appeal 
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alongside that of a more reasoned, critical approach. The popu- 
list in him is what fuels his polemical respotise to the Ismailis, 
and this at times makes him completely beholden to write what 
he feels is expected of him, thus compromising the overall 
intellecttial integrity of his writings^ This is strikingly borne out 
throughout the R. al-Mustaxhiri, and, as such h this first chapter 
is not so much a theoretical statement about what, in 
contemporary parlance, would be called methodology, but rather 
a set of comments directed at his readership, The readership al- 
Ghazali envisages extends beyond the 'ulama } or the Nizamiyya 
sub-culture in which he taught and wrote, and hence he feels 
compelled to explain his method of writitig> lest the c ulama\ 
unable to readily identify the conventional genre of this book 
(e,g. law, theology t heresiography or jtiridico-political), dismiss or 
misunderstand its significance. 

The Adab al-Firaq Lcgacy: A Taxonomy of Exclusion 

In the lirst lialf of the text t heginning from Giapter ^ and ex- 
lending up to the end of Chapter 5, the style bears resemblance 
to the then emerging jiraq (or heresiographical) genre of litera- 
ture, One of the earliest and most influential examples of this 
literature in Sunni Islam is aUAsh c arTs (d, 32 4/925-6) Maaalat 
al-islamiyyin, which was then iurther developed in the equally 
significant al-Farq hayn al-ftraq of al-Haghdadi (^..439/1037). 
The ShaTi^I-Ash^ati stamp of the latter work explains, in part, 
why a good number of suhsecjuent /irag texts were written by 
Shafi r I-Asli r aris t among which, al-Shalirastani 1 s al-Milal tm'l-nihal 
was alsovery itiiluentiaL 1 ^ 

Al-Ghazall did not write a comprehensive firaq treatise in the 
mould of al-BaghdadL Yet he was t without a doubt 5 influenced 
by the assumptions and the outlook of this genre, The heart of 
firaa writing can be described as a project to determine notions 
of an orthodoK centre in Islam. and ipaojacto toexpose the exist- 
ence of a heterodox landscape that ditTers from the centre, The 
difference is perceived in tetms of the kind and degree of error 
and deviation which taints the inhabitants of this heterodox 
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landscape. Of all of aPGha^alTs writings, K, al-Mu$tazhiri f at 
least certain sections of it h comes closest to resembling the stmc- 
ture of ftraq texts. The standard elements included a classification 
of sects with referen.ce to the varied appellalions attributed to 
each sect (firqa or milla); a brief history of the origins anddevel- 
opment of each sect; and an ovetview of the beliefs and doctrines 
held by each sect. However the K. al-Mustathiri differs from 
other firaq texts with respect to its intended scope. Standard firaq 
texts would, in very broad terms, define their objectives in light 
of the following hadith of the Prophet: 

l)id 1101 iIlc lVople oJ thcrliook Ix l I otc: vou dividr inio yx (icrcts? ... 
And iri truih ihis crommuni ty will onc: day dhiclcr into 73 sects, of 

wriic:ri -j-j. will go to hell, nrid only orie tc> pnnidise.' 1 ' 

Hence it became con.venr.iona] for a flraq text to encompass 
within its ctassif ication seventy-three sects (real or imaginary) of 
wliich the ahl al-sunna wa'1-jama 1 a was deemed to be the firqa 
najiya. 'the sect that is savedV> The K, al-Mmtaihiri does make 
reference to a variation of the aforementioned hadith (35 had 
become common h\fiqh and kalam texts) t but in an altogether 
different context 5 of which we will say something more laten ' s It 
is s nonetheless, the more circumscribed focal range of the K. al- 
Mustazhiri that sets it apart from other firaq texts. 

Chapter 2 begins with an examination of the varied 
nomenclature associated with the so-called Batiniwa. Al-Ghazali 
lists ten designations or titles (alaab), of which three are con- 
nected with the conilicting divisions that had arisen in Shi*ism: 
aHsmĔriHyya, al-Qaramita — repeated separately as aUQarmatiyya 

— and al-Babakiyya. The remaining four are connected with the 
doctrinal positions projected onto the Shi 4 i movement: al- 
Batiniyya 5 al-Khurramiyya - repeated also as ar-Khurramdlniyya 

— al-Sablyya and al-Muhammara. The final designation in the 
list is al-Ta^limiyya wliose doctrinal claim is tersely presented as 
consisting of the following disputation (mujadil): 

Truth mujit lx* kiumti rither l>v indhidual nrasonin^ [hi'1-rn'y) or 
by autrioritativc iriKtructioTi (tdllm); lx.it rcliimce ori iudividu:il 
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icasoriin^ is usclcss bccausc tif thc mutuuil ctmtradiction t)f iridi- 
vidual rcasoimigs {al'ard > ) and thc mutu;il opptMiition tif thc 
passioru {al-ahnaY) aiid thc disagi^crncnl [ikhtilaf] oitJn' rcsults 
tif thcspccuLilion oi' thc iritclligcut (nnzar fd-' uqaia'): sti rccoursc 
tti taHim antl lcamin^ (tioiri thc liiiani) is obligatory,' 1 - 1 

It is this designation which according to al-Ghazali is the most 
appropriate for the Batiniyya of this era, a " This is merely an- 
othet" way of saying that the text will predominately iocus on this 
dimension of their enot \ Yet having nnfurled the other designa- 
tions. al-Ghazali does not immediately shift his attention to the 
Ta^limiyya at the exclusion of others, At this stage he sets out to 
expose what he considers to be the range of fada'ih (infamies) 
connected with the so-called Batiniyya, The exposure which is 
undertaken in Chapters 3, \ and 5 does not refer to any one 
grotip in the nomenclature, but rather treats the Batiniyya as a 
general, almost essentialized> category, whose identity suhsumes 
many of the elements in the ten titles of his classificatiom With 
the exception of the appellation Ta^limiyya, the remaining titles 
constitute a collage, constnicted so as to highlight major themes 
within which the inlamies of the Batiniyya are subsumed. 

There are three central themes, First t the representation of 
the Batiniyya as an orgamzed conspiracy, fue]led solely by the 
desire for power and domination (al-mulk ttia'1-i^tila').' 11 This 
attitude is echoed in his description of, for example, the 
Khurramiyya or the Muhammara, both of which draw on the 
thencommon stereotypes about pre-Islamic Iranian (traceable to 
the Shu 4 uhiyya t pro-Persian and anti-Arab) antipathies to Islam. 
Although the Patimids are not explicitly refetTed to in this con- 
text t allusion to the reality of their pobtical threat, especially 
througb ttu' LKtivitics ui tlieir <ifi'uu. 0111 bc lcluI in bctwccn llu- 
Hnes, The conspiracy theme is basically played out in Chapter 3, 
though, of cotirse, references to it are strewn throughout the 
text. 

The second theme is that of theological deviance> or, properly 
speaking. doctrinal innovation, What is emphasized here is not 
any one specific doctrine attributed to the movement, bnt the 
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way in wliich they interpret basic Islamic concepts and doctrines 
— the uS}fil ai-dtth This theme is explored later in the text when 
aL-Ghazali reviews Batiniyya interpretations of God's nattire (e,g, 
divinity: ja-yata* allaqu bi'i-ilahiyyai)\ Prophetic missions {al- 
nuhuwwai); the Imamale (al-im/ima)\ the Day of Judgement or 
Resurrection (al-ha&hr wa 'l-nashr); and concludes with their views 
ahout the shari c a or, more precisely, the legal prescriptions of 
the sharPa {al-takalij al-shari 1 a).' 1 ' 2 References to the terms al- 
Isma 4 iliyya and aUSablyya cany, for al-GhazalL resonances of 
this theme, 

FinaUy, the third theme is the alleged antinomianism of the 
movement (symhoIized, in particular, by the image of the 
Qaramita). This charge develops froni al-GLiaza]i 1 s summary of 
their attitudes to the sharl'a (Ghaptei ,|) and is further elabo- 
rated in Chapter 5 with a review and refutation of their 
interpretations (ta f wilat) of the Qur'an and Suniia. 2 :* 

We will now examine tlie polemical strategies employed by al- 
Ghazali in depicting each one of these themes, The tenn l polemic' 
derives from the Greek word pohmm. meaning war 5 hence writ- 
ing a polemical text is to enter onto a battlefield, In contrast to 
an actual battlefield, the combat in a polemieal text occurs through 
the use of language, and the corresponding tactical constraints 
are connected with the limits of language, These limits are expe- 
rienced by all polemical writers, and the nature of the limits vary> 
at one level, according to the subject matter, For polemical wiit- 
ers the subject is the enemy and the enemy is addressed through 
an argument. Language here is thus at the semce of two objec- 
tives; first, to represent the enemy; ancL second, to develop and 
sustain an argument against the enemy. Ttus, in a nutshell, en- 
capsulates the nature of al-Ghazali 1 s enterprise in the K. 
al-Mustathiri, 

Thefirst task that al-Gliazali tuidertakes is that of represent- 
ing tlie Batiniyya. Representation in a polemical context carries 
its own particLiIar challenges. On the one hand, the enemy is 
made to enter tlie text either throtigh a faithful reconstniction 
of its own voice— by way of a hypotlietical interlocutor- or through 
a relatively accurate paraphrase of its point o£ view. On the other 
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hand, the enemy. is partly, or at times completely, invented by 
the polemicisL ALGhazali partakes of both these options, and in 
fact the mixture of part reportage and part invention is eommon 
to all polemical tests, Al-Ghazali's challenge, as for all other po- 
lemicists. is to ensure that when descrihing the enemy 1 s point of 
view, it should be framed in such a manner as to carry the seeds 
of its own deconstruction or at least it should be amenable to a 
counter argument, The challenge connected with inventing the 
enemy. however, is to avoid overstepping the limits of plausibil- 
ity; in other words thefiction has to have some sort of connection 
with reality and cannot be sheer fantasy, Theearlier-cited themes 
of organizedconspiracy t theological deviance and antinomianism 
are in themselves modes of representation, and each is suhstanti- 
ated through a strategic combination of fact and fiction 

As an organized conspiracy t the Batiniyya are described in 
tenns of an active missionary movement who&e constituency eom- 
prises varied classes (asnaj) of disaffected indhidnaLs.' 1 Such a 
description bears a general resemhlance to what was then the 
cliaracter of the Fatimid ddmtL However s as soon as a]~Ghazali 
launches into the detaiLs of the mission and the nature of their 
disaf f ection t it becomes quite clear that this whole section (Chap- 
ter 2) is essentially a crude, Tictional caricature, Al-Ghazairs aim 
here is to give the Batiniyya a face, albeit one that effectively 
demonizes thenr As such, this chapter is the most rhetorical of 
all, an example of which can be glimpsed in al^Gha^alTs classif i- 
cation of the nine artifices (hiyai) characterizing the Batiniyya 
mission: (i) discernment andscnitiny (al-zarq um'l-tafarrm)\ (ii) 
puttingat ease (al-i^ms): (iii) inducing doubt (al-iashkik); (iv) 
inducing suspense (al-iaHia); (v) binding by oath (al-rabt); (vi) 
swindling (al-iadlls)] (vii) deception (al-talbls)\ (viii) denuding 
(al-khal*); (ix) stripping off (al-saikh), 2 ^ 

Through this schematic approach al-Ghazali undertakes to 
parody the activities of the Fatimid Ismaili da^wa, especially its 
missionary side wherein the da*is would seek out individuaLi3 and 
invite them to a process of initiation and instruction AlrGhazali 
sought to construct images of this initiation, images which had 
already been worked on by previous heresiographers when 
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reieiring to wliat they regarded as the deceptive, insidious and 
conspiratorial character of the da^wa. Ar-Ghazairs description is, 
however, embellished with a curious degree of detail. Apart from 
his ferti]e imagination, it is difficult to aseeiTain the sources for 
aUGhazalTs descriptive detaiLs. The hulk of the information on 
the Fatimid da c wa now survives in the theologica] writings of the 
dd'is, niost of which concern themselves with questions of doc- 
trine rather than the activities of the da z wa, An exception to this 
are twoearly ismaili texts: Kitab al-*alim wal-gkulam (The Book 
of the Master and the Disciple) attributed to Ja'far b, Mansur al- 
Yaman and the IJtitah al-da l wa (Commencement of the Mission) 
hy al-Qadi al-Nu n man (d.363/974).-^ The former is the only 
extant text which desciibes, in narrative form, the process of 
initiation which transpires between a dd'i (the master) and a 
neophyte (the disciple). Echoes of this description can be dis- 
cerned in al-Ghazali's treatmeiiL where, for exaniple, the da ( i 
begins the initiation with allusions to a deeper knowledge and 
the neophyte is, in turn. spuned 011 through degrees of deepen- 
ingawareness and self-transfoimation, 

Al"Gliaza]i's objective is to parody the Fatimid da ( wa^ claim 
of possessing pmileged knowledge in religious matters, and thus 
f or al-Ghazali this process of initiation is based on and culminates 
in a lie — a lie whicli masks a political drive in the name of reli- 
gious learning, In addition h aUGha^ali constructs a picture of the 
Batiniyya as agents of unbridled deceit, who threaten the entire 
community of believers. Thus al-Ghazali begins his description 
by stating: 

Let us ntiw cxplain in detail cacli tif thesc dcgi-ces, ftn iri tiecoin- 
ing awiirc tif these aitificcs thcrc are nurricrt>irs iuivantagcs for 
the rrrasses of thc trtirrrmunity (li-jamahir al-umind).*! 

And he concltides his description with: 

This, thcn, is thc dctiiilirig <>i ihcir Mcp \jy stcp ensnaring of rncri: 
sa lt:t thc ol>scrvcr consitkrr ii and lct hini ;tsk (*)d"s ftirgiveriess 
forcrririg about His [Gads] Rt.iigitin.-^ 

Implicit in these statements is the message that al-Ghaza]I 
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intends, through the act of writing, to strengthen the communi- 
ty's capacity to defend itself against the Batiniyya, developing a 
defence against a siege to which the whole community is vulner- 
able t and which is at once both an insidious and an intellectual 
innitration, amounting to nothing less than an organized con- 
spiracy, 

The charge of conspiracy becomes more articulately expressed 
in the second section of this chapter where aKihazali describes 
the differing profiles of people wIkj are atttacted to this cause. 
He lists eight classes in alL 

(i) those with wcak inirids {da'afat * u^utuhum) whti arc ignorant 
aiui slupitl cnough to l>clicvc anything; hc groups thcsc aloug- 
sidc thtjsc who arc capablc tif dcify in^; H Ali and thus capablc tjf 
comniitting rhcinschcs tt) a lic (thc snbtcxt hcrc is thc coua- 
tion of Shi H isrn wilh htrrcsy); 

(ii) thosc who arc sccking vcngcancc ori bchalf of thcir anccstors. 
- prc-lslaniic Pcrsians - whtisc rulc (at-dawta) thcy fccl was 
nsurpcd by thc risc of Islam; 

(iii) thtjsc with a shccr dcsirc for inastcry arid domination (al~ 
taaathit wal-istlta'); 

(iv) thtwc whtj scck to 1x a piirl ot an clitc stj as to distiuguish 
thcmsclvcs frt>m tbc inasscs {at-'amma)i 

(v) tht>sc with iiitcllcctual prctcnsions. whosc rcasoning, lx:ing iri- 
cornpctcnt, lcads thcm to uphold taclicis tbcy do not 
imdcrslaiui, hut whodosooul ol scr\ilr cont onirisrrl (iaqlldan) 
aiui with tbc illusitju of supcriority; 

(vi) thtKic who havc grown up ainorigs.t thc Shi H a and tbc Rawarid 
arid hcncc, ipsn /acio^ sharc coiiimon intcrcsts with thc 
Iiatiniyya; 

{vii) thtHic gt>dlcss philosophcrs (mulhidat atfata\ifa) and dualisls 
who. apart Iroin l>r]u:viii£ that tlic rcvcalctl laws axc rrian rnadc 
{naivami\ mu' attaja), liavc proppctl up thc Ualiniyya causc 
with tbc rc(|tiisitcs t>f dialcctic and thc pn.rscriptions. of logic 
{\hurut at-jadat wa hudurl a£-matitiq) - all of wliich is, of coursc, 
an crnpty shcll; 
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( vL i i : 1 1 ic *n ■ ■■, vl h i li h l s tavi 's 1 < ) : ] u i i ' ] >; is * L c i t is ; ■•,' /' > h a h •; wa!) a t id L i i u L 
thc constniints of thc law unbciiriiblc. Thc Bitiniyya cnablc 
Lhcrti to both justify aiid furthcr thcir wiiy of lifc." y 

All of the above classes liave the thtead of had faith mnning 
through them and it is this which serves as the source of their 
error, the clearest manifestation of which, according to al-GJiazalI h 
is in the comtption of their creed (fasad tariqatihtm)^ :> This 
hrings us to what I earlier referred to as the theme of theological 
deviance t He addresses this theme in Chapter 4, entitled 'Qn the 
Reporting (naqi) of their Doctrine (madiihabihim). Sunimarily 
atid in Detail'^ 1 

Befote taking up aUGhazairs treatment of this theme t let us 
first examine the nature and significance of the issues which aie 
being handled. Yariously through the text al-Ghaza]I uses the 
terms i^tiaad, madiihab and tariqa in order to refer to wliat hroadly 
translates as either belief, doctrine or creed L 3St Al-Ghazali em- 
ployed these terms as carrying almost synonymous, if not 
interchangeable, connotations. He applies them to both the 
Batiniyya and the Stinni community, though one being f alse (jasdd 
or hatil) and the other true (haqq)^ It is no arbitraiy coinei- 
dence that t after having surveyed the mixed bag of motives tuelling 
the Batiniyya, al-Ghazali turns to the issue of doctrine as tlie site 
through which to transform the Batiniyya into an ideological tar- 
get, In other words, al-Ghazali's polemic is ditected not so mtich 
against the Batiniyya as a body politic (a physical threat) but as 
an ideology (a spiritual threat} — the conspiracy is one of ideas, 
Hence terms such as iHiqdd, madhhab and tariqa are t for al- 
GhazaLi, ideological categories; they are not neutral but reilect 
expressions and instruments of powei\ 

Tlie history of Islamic theology lias been markedby twodistinct 
lines of development t associaled respectively with theterras *iim 
al-kaldm and u.mi al-dirh In summary, the teim *iim ai-kalam is 
connected with the rise of a method of argumentation, essential 
to which was a structuted form of disputation (called kalam). 
The origin 1 ? of kaldm can be traced to the dissension generated 
diuing the caliphates of r Uthman {33-35/644—656) and r AH 
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(35— 4 0/656-66 i) t crystal]izing later into schools of theology, 
while the latter term, usul al-din, is connected to a much more 
imperceptible development t The consolidation of the Yoots of 
religion' or 'articles of belief T (nsul al-din) r has its historical gen- 
esis, according to George MakdisL in the creed promnlgated by 
Caliph aK>adir (^381—422/991-1031) known as al-iHiodd al- 
Qadiri$4 

It is the usul al-dln perspective on theology which concerns us 
here, for it canies the ideological sense in which al-Ghaza]i uses 
the terms i z tiqad, madhhab and tariqa - connoting t if you will, 
their power to determine orthodoxy or the lack of it. The topics 
of God, Prophethood., Imamate and Resurrection around which 
al-GhazalI chooses to survey Ismaili doctrine t are among the cen- 
tral articles addressed in the Qadiri creed. Al-Ghazali aims to 
demonstrate the irreconcilable degree of Batiniyy a deviance from 
the Qadiri creed on each of these topics. 

AI-Ghazalf s transmission clearly indicates that he had access 
to some Patimid texts (or at least second-hand transmissions from 
the original). However t once again, his survey is not faithftil to 
the Fatimid texts but deliberately misreads them. He focuses 
primarily on the Neoplatonic strata of Fatimid Ismaili thought 
and parodies it as logically inconsistent and irrationaL Beginning 
with the topic of God, al-Ghazali at the outset charges them with 
a type of dualism t alleging that they uphold the conception of 
two eternal Gods (bi f l-ilahayayn qadlmayn)^ In support of this 
allegation, al-Ghazali cites their use of terms such as al-sabia (the 
Preceder) and al-tali (the Follower); al-*aql (Intellect) and al- 
naf$ (Soul); al-qalam (the Pen) and al-lawh(the Tablet). All of 
these are t in effect t technical transcriptions (or metaphors) used 
by Ismaili writers todesignate the first and second principles in a 
Neoplatonic-inspired scheme of causality. Yet aLGhazaJi takes 
these terms out of context and alleges that for the Batiniyya they 
represent two distinct, alheit muddled t dimensions of the Diyine^ 
And to further parody their doctrine, al-Ghaza]i refers to their 
claim tliat the first principle in each combination (Le. al-sabiq) is 
heyond existence and non-existence (la yusafu bi-wujudi wa la 
( adam)* calling it tanzih (connoting absolute transcendence).^ 
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Actually t this claim can be found in Fatimid texts t and seveial 
contemporary scholars have drawn attention toits originality in 
confronting the huilt-in challenge of contemplating the nature 
of an unknowahle God in Neoplatonism, Al-Chazairs mocking 
and haphazard citation of it, however, was meant only to con- 
vince the reader of the Batiniyya's haseless deviance^7 

Al-Ghazali concludes with a eontrived and exaggerated tone 
of exasperation; J This 5 then, is what is related of their doctrine, 
along with other matters more monstrous (ajhash) than what we 
liave mentioned',^ adding that even if he went on to further 
disckise these matters they would all be denied — a consistent 
charge repeated throughout the text, refeiring to the Shi*i prac- 
tice of taaiyya (dissimulation}, This tone jars so sharply with his 
more reasoned style of writing. that it points toa type of intellec- 
tual insecurity on the part of al-GhazalL especially since he avoids 
substantiating any of these exaggerated attacks. However, al- 
Chazali is agile as ever and claims that it is more important to 
focus on an aspect of their doctrine of which they niake a public 
claim, namely: 'the invalidation of ra r y (personal reasoning) and 
theaffirmation of ta c lim' (authoritative instruction)^- s This sliift, 
which would in fact mark a turn to an z ilm al-kalam prohlem, 
does not receive detailed treatment until Chapter 6, Yet judging 
Ironi the intermittent references tothis problem, al-Ghazali wants 
the reader to understand that it is this issue which concerns him 
most. Nevertheless s for the time being, he eontinues with the 
mul al-di ra-based exposure and deconstruction that has been set 
into motion, 

His review of the doctrines of the Prophetic missions (al- 
nubuwwat) and the Imamate (al-imama) are somew r hat less 
accusatory, yet still disparaging, in tone. On al-nubuwma, he re- 
counts Ismaili theories about how revelation occurTed to the 
Prophet: especially the theory of generation arising from the ce- 
lestialinterplay between the universal intellect and the universal 
soul, which in turn symbolizes the relationship between the 
Pi ophet and the Angel JibriL* ° At the end of tliis section al-Ghazali 
makes a revealing comment! 
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Thcsc doctrincs (al-madhahib) arc also cxtractcd frorri thc doc- 
trincs tif thc Philosophcrs ori Prophetic rnissions, with sorric 

allcratiori aiui cliangc. iinl wc siiall not plunj^ir irito rch.it i 11« t J Lt - ]]i. 
For soinc of thcm can hc intcTprcEcd iyat/i'imealu) in a way wc do 
riot rcjcct.t 1 

Quiteapart from associatingthe Ismailis with the philosophers., 
the above passage acknowledges the relationship between doc- 
trine and interpretation, and hence implies something which will 
become clearer later in the text: that the Batiniyya stand acctised 
not for the act (or fact) of interpretation btit for the kind of 
interpretation which they uphoLd. 

Turning to the doctrine of al-imam/i, al-Ghazali begins with 
the claim that: 

Thcir Irriain trtiuals thc Pt oplict in inhilliliiliiy arid kntjwlcdgjc (til~ 
'isma wa*l-ittilii'} and iri kriowkid^c ol tlic rcalilics oi' thc liiilJi in 
all rnaUcrs, cxccpt that rc\clation (al-wahy) \& riot aciit down lo 
him, but hc simply rcccivcs that frtirn thc ProphcL' 12 

Al-Ghazali then continues to list the complementary roles and 
conceptions of the Imam vis-a^vis the Prophet in Ismaili thotight. 
Among these he includes: the Iinam as infallibie interpreter of 
the Our^an and the Traditions; as silent (al-$amit) lepository of 
the spoken (al-naiiq) law of the Prophet; and as instrumental in 
the renewal of revealed law throtigh sticceeding cycles of Imams, 
modulated every seven generations and linked to the liistoty of 
Prophetliood from the time of Adam. Al-Ghazali does not so much 
refute these doctrinal claims, but aims simply to mock as base- 
less the speculation on which they stand/l* 

fn turning to eschatological matters. the polemical pitch is 
iurther heightened because the topic relates to a central and quite 
specific message of the Qur J an. Al-Gha^ali hadalready conironted 
the Philosopliers on this issue, where their denial of a bodily res- 
urrection was, for ar-Ghazali, sufficient grounds on which to 
charge them with heresy (takjtr). " Along similar lines, al4Uliazali 
asserts that the Batiniyya deny tesurrection (al-qiyd.ma)3lx.age\h£Y i 
a denial that is not a blunt rejection but what, according to al- 
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Ghazali h is rooted in untenable intetpretations of testiiTection, 
These interpretations inelude: 

(i) rcsurrcciiori docs 1101 cntail ;i ccs.s.;uicm al ihc uorld, as thc 

pioccss oi ^tTicratiori [iauHiilud) will ricvcr ririish; 
(ii) rcsurrcctron as a rcfcrcncc to thc cmcrgciicc tif thc stvcnth 

hiLirri in the cyclical proccss or abrogation and rcncwal t)f thc 

law: 
(i i i ) tlic body ciocompt scs af tcr dcat h and is thus not gat hcrcd agai n 

in thc hcrcaftcT {at-ma' dd) t so that tlicrc is no physical Gar- 

dcri or Firc (al-janna/ fd-nar\ t 
(iv) thc scjilL whilc iti this world, is scparatcd arid iri thc hcrcaftcr 

rctums arid unitcs. oncc agairi with tlic spiritual world {al-'diam 

al*ruhdni) rrom which it originatcd, t 5 » 

Al-Ghazali summarizes the underlying aim of these interpre- 
tations as an endeavour 4 to wrest literal (or exterior) beliefs 
{al-mu ( taqadat al-iahira) from the souls of men so that desire 
and fear might thereby be abolished 1 - this way he underscotes 
the etymology of the term l Batiniyya 1 (interiorists at the expense 
of theexterior).^ The Ismaili interpretation of ai-aiyamais cited 
as an example of this tendency. For al-Ghazali this discussion 
marks an entry point into what will become the two central ques- 
tions of his polemic: what are the limits of interpretation and 
hence at what point does it cross over into heresy; and wliat are 
the legitimate sources for interpretation? 

These qtiestions are approached in a variety of ways, and at 
this stage of the text they become embodied in a]-Ghazajrs re- 
viewof the Ismaili stand (or belief) conceminglegal prescriptions 
tji i*tiqadikim fi takalif ai-shari l a)A" Tbis belief is unlike the 
four preceding articles of belief t and hence also the sty le in which 
be reviews this belief changes, The change is t in effect, a transi- 
tion from an usul ai-din concern to an Hlm al-kalam problera 
Here al-Ghazali introduces a bypothetical interloctitor and hence- 
forth the text is written in the form of a kalam disputation. 

Keeping in mind tlie qtiestions cited earlier about interpreta- 
tion, tbis section examines the related implications in more detaiL 
He inquites, for example: if the unambiguous textual (Qur J anic) 
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evidencefor al-qiyama \s denied. what then becomes of the letter 
of the law in the (^ur^an? In other words, if , like the case of ai- 
qiyama> there is no limit to how many interiot" (batin) meanings 
can be attached to legal injunctions, then law ceases to he law. 
For al-Ghazali this constitutes the essential characteristic of 
Batiniyya antinomianism/l H Associated with this argument, and 
btiilding on their interpretations of al-qiyama* aj-Ghazali asks 
about the source of these interpretations: 

Kt^udiug all thcir claims by which thcy arc distmguishcd fmm 
us — sucJi jik t hc dcniiil or thc ncsurrcction, and tric prc-ctcrnity of 
thc world, and thc dcriLil of thc rcsurrcction of bodics, and tlic 
dcukil cjf thc Gardcri arid thc Firc acccjrding to what thc Qur*;in 

Ilis indiratcd with thc fullcst cxphiuatiou in dcsciiptiou of thcm, 
wc say to thcm: Wlicrc doyou know wlrnt you mt:ritionc L dr Fmm 
Ticccssity {daritra}} C)r f mm rtiasonin^ ( nazar)"? Or licarrng it traris- 
mittcd fmm thcmfallil>lc Imain [al-imdm al-mtC miii)? ' 1| 

The categories of darura (tiecessity). naiar (reason) and taHtm 
(autlioritative instruction) hencetoi th hecome the central topics 
around which al-Ghazali will frame his arguments, His immedi- 
ate arguments following from the aforementioned passage serye 
as a dress rehearsal for the elaborately woven polemic that will 
unfold in subseqtient chapters, 

In response to whether their interpretation is based on neces- 
sary knowledge (eg. self-evident fact}, al-Ghazali retorts; 

If you havc lcarncd it ijy ncccssky, thcri htjw is it that rncn with 

souiid minds riart; toritriidiclcd yon on il? For thc rricauiug of 
somcthinghciTigTicccssary (daruriyyun) ;ind in ticj nccd of rcf'lt:r- 
tion f la' anumd), is that all intclligcnt mcri slmrc iu pcrccirin^ 

it.^ 5 

In response to their claim of reason. al-GhazalI states that for 
the Batiniyya this wouldamount toa circularargument, since by 
upholding the primacy of ta c lt m they have ipso/acto denied the 
validity of reason, As f or their recourse to ta*iim, al-Ghazali asksL 
'And wliat has called you to helieve the Imam. who is inlallible hy 
your pretensiom when he has no apologetic mimcle {mu*jiia)Y — 
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unlike the Prophet^ In effect, alrGhazali is asking what is the 
supernatural proof of your Imam h s infallibility ? Kurthermore, he 
argues that if eveiythingcarries interior meanings, howthen does 
one ascertain what the Imam has transmitted, since it, too t is 
presumably subject to an interpretation ad injinitumJ' 1 The po- 
lemic at this stage eonsolidates itself on two eharges: on the one 
hand, that of circularity- and on the other of reductio ad absur- 
dmtL AJ-Gha^alTs articulationot thesetwo charges is encapsulated 
in the following charged passage: 

And at this point a rnari ought to rccognizc tliat thc rank of this 
sect (fi.rqa) is loivcr than that of ;my oi' thc crring sccts,. sinctwe 
dcj ncjt find any scct whcjsc doctririe is invalidatcd liy tliat doc- 
tririe itsclf savc this sect. For its doctrinc is the irivaIiclation of 
[thc usc of ] reiisori arid changirigwords from thcir [agrecd upon] 
meanings by tlicckiini of syuibols (ai-rumiiz). But evcrything tricy 
CTdn conceivably givc tonguc tois cithcT rcasoning or tnmsinission 
(ndLar (iiv naqi). Thcy have inralidatcd reasoning, and as. for ut- 
tcrance [i.c. ininsittission], it is dcrclarcd allowablc Ijy thcrn that 
orie iritends Iry thc utteraricesoTnethingditTcrcnt thari its agriccci 
upon mcaning. Hencc thcnc rernain» notliing to which thcy can 

Cling.^ 

Over and above these charges s al-Ghazali concludes this chap 
ter by accusing the Batiniyya of branding the Prophet a liar 
(takdinb). This is how al-GhazalI jttdges their denial of ai-qiyama> 
since for him the Prophet. beinga mouthpiece for the revelation, 
is the reliable transmitter of this message, The gravity of this 
accusation is left somewhat ambiguous at this stage, its full po 
jemical value still to be exploited in subsecjttent chapters^ 

In the next chapter (Chapter 5)* al-Ghazali examines the ty- 
pology of Batiniyya interpretations (ta^an-iat), dividing tliem into 
two categories: those connected with clear literal texts and those 
associated with numerology, In brief 5 his aim here is to demon- 
strate the entirely absurd nature of their interpretations - a 
situation akin to intellectual anarcJw where there are no Limits or 
rules, just the sheer desire to destroy the sanctity of the law. This 
approach fortifies al-Ghazairs continuing carieature of the 
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Batiniyya in antinomian temis^ What is of interest here are 
not the examples of interpretations cited (their polemica] han- 
dling or misieading is only too predictable), but his proposed 
strategy for refuting the interpretations. A]-Ghaza]rs strategy 
consists of threemethods: (i) al-ihtal (direct refutation- i.e. prov- 
ing false); (ii) al-mu*arada (confrontation — i.e. conironting a 
falsehood with another faLsehood); and (iii) al-tahqiq (verifica- 
tion i.e. defining the legal status).^ 

On closer analysis, tlie tirst two methods replay the charge of 
reductia ad abaurdum, albeit with a modified set of argnments. 
The application of al-ibtal, argues akGhazalL entails challenging 
the validity of every Batini interpretation by asserting that it, 
too, contains another, interior meaning andso on ad injinitum — 
such that all possible grounds for l mutual undemanding and com- 
munication' (al-tafahum uta' l-tafahhum) are demolishedA'' 

As for al-mu^arada, it entails confronting a Batini interpreta- 
tion imputed to be baseless with an equaily baseless, yet 
contradictory, interpretation (or reading) of the same text. Es- 
sentially* al-Ghazali is pointing out that since every Batini 
interpretation is derived arhitrariJy, he too, can thus speculate in 
the same arbitrary manner, and as a result not only effectively 
silence them, but, by having reduced himself to their ]eveL be- 
come more aware of their faLsity^ 6 

With the third method, al-tahaiq t the arguments take on a 
different colour. There are two main issues at stake here: 

(i) If, as is claimcd, thcsc intcrprctatioris, arc a product cif thc 
[mam'5 ta'ilm, which is a privilcgcd knowlcdgc tnirLHiiiittcd 
oriry to tiic initiatcd, wliat thcn \s thcstatus of thcsc intcrprc- 
t&tions in law? Should thcy Ijc conccalcd or dmilgcd to thc 
wholc community? 
(ii) If thcsc iulcrprcLations wcrc n sccrct {sirr) timjlgcd by thc 
Prophct (rcfcrrcd to as mhib al-sh/ir' - irustec of llic law) orily 
to H Alt (thc tirst Imam), what thcn wcrc thc reasons ft>r 
sccrccy?ft" 

As can be inferred, the arguments here are concemed with 
the legal and logical implications foUowing from the Batiniyya 
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claim^ In the first instance, aUGhazali is seeking to verify their 
contractual (or legal) value and in the second, their inteUectual 
plausihility, Through a predictable, yet ielatively convoluted ap- 
proach, al-Ghazali argues for the implausibility of the Prophet 
concealing any thing in the tirst place t let alone transmitting some- 
thing special to 'AlL Yet as regards the first issue. what is 
interesting is not al-GhazaH's refutation (that Batiniyya interpre- 
tations are baseless and possess no legal status), but the nature of 
the prohlem that he raises. It is a central prohlematic in the intel- 
lectual history of lslani, and is best captured through the following 
question; What is tlie relationship in Islam between ideas and the 
law? In other words, since it is the law (shari l a) which defines 
and orders the life of the community (hence reference to the 
Prophet as sahib al-skar% then theBatiniyya interpretations, by 
being void of legal meaning. are for al-Ghazali L but a departure 
{khuruj) from [ourl Religion (al-din), and an opposing of the 
sdhib al-shar', and a wrecking of all that he f ounded.' &H ' 

In retrospect. and having now traversed almost halfway across 
the text, the themes of conspiraey, theological deviance and 
antinomianism can he viewed as the conditions for exclusion, 
Exclusion here results from a transgression of what constitutes 
an ideal Muslim community intended by God and His Prophet, 
Thechapters of K. al-M ustazhiri "examined so far (Ghapters 3 to 
5) have in a taxonomic manner examined how and to what ex- 
tent the Batiniyya have fulfilled all the aforementioned conditions 
for exclusion, However, the climax of such a conclusion, being 
the unequivocal declaration of exclusion {iakjtr), is here post- 
poned. Al-Ghazali now turns his polemical drive to attacking the 
ta*iim doctrine itself. The ensuing analysis, apart from produc- 
ing the longest chapter in the text, reveals clearly the issues and 
questions raised by the Ismailis that so obsessed al-Ghazali and 
]rrevocably influenced his thoughL 

The Place of Katam: Keasoti and its Limits 

AKJhazaE*s refutation of the ta*iim doctrine is far too nuanced 
an encounter for it to be interpreted in terms of any one single, 
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clear-cut motive L Not onlv are several diffetent motives at work. 
but they are all embedded in the very arguments employed by 
him. Hence a coherent understanding of al-GhaiajTs motives is 
onJy possible once we have carefully followed his arguments. As 
we endeavour to do this liere, it must be stated that what f ollows 
is a synthetic review, a more detailed examination of each indi- 
vidua] argumenL though desirable, would warraiit a separate study 
altogether 

The title of this chapter provides a general indication of what 
al-GhazalI intends to accomplistr. 

<.yi\ thc Disdosurc of thc Dcccptions (talbisalihim) which they 
uphold with thcir claiiir by rncims of [form cif ] Apodcictic Prxx]£ 
(al-burhtin) (jf thc ImiilidiitioTi of Iritcllcctual Rc;i5(JTiirig (ibtai 
al-nazar at-"aqli) and of thc AffirmiidtJTi of ttic Ncccssity of LcarTi' 

ing from thc intiiHiblc liriiun.-i* 1 

To ptit it niore directly t al-Ghazali wants to unmask and reveal 
the incotrect use made of al-btirhan (logical proot ) by the Ismai- 
lis to invalidate al-nazar (reason). and also clialJenge their 
affirmation for the necessity of ta*lim (authoritative instruction). 
As is commonplace in kalam texts. and this chapter embodies 
the very model of a kalam disputation, the gravity of the argu- 
ment centres around definitions of key terms, A]-GhazalTs 
refutation will itself be carried out through an inquiry into the 
deiinitions (so as to re-deftne) of al-buriian, al-nazar and al- 
ta l llm. The format of this chapter is structured aroiuid two 
sections: the first consists of an extended paraphtase of the 
premises and arguments contained in the ta ( llm doctrine. and 
the second, a refutation of these premises and arguments, That 
al-Ghazali's presentation of the ia'lim doctrine here is an engi- 
neered paraphrase is as much as admitted hy al-Ghazali himself: 

This is thc nctiiTiitc fonniikititjri of thcir pntMjfH; iri thc stroTigcst 
modc tif prcscntation - artd pcrlraps rriost of thctti would hc muiblc 
to attain such n dcgrcc of pcrrcctiorr in prcciscly f(jnrrulating 

EhcTTI.' lltl 

In other words, we once again return to the problem of 
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representation: the distinction hetween the ta'lim doctrine jter se 
and al-GIiazalTs construction of it. 

We are introduced to the ta*!! mdactrine right from the open- 
ing lines of the chapten wliere alrGhazaJi begins to list what he 
claims are its eight premises {muqaddimat}. He claims that the 
sum total of these serve as a proof (dalil) that the Jsmaili Imam- 
Caliph in Egypt is the one 'who knows the realities of things, 
And that it is incumhent on all creatures to obev Jiim and to 
leatn from him\ 6 ~ These eight premises can be summarized as 
follows: 

(i) Tnith (al-haqq) is onc arid lfic falsc {al-batil) is what npposcs 

it; cvcrythirij; carinot bc tnic, nor all falsc. 
(ii) Hcncc thcrc is an obligation (wajib) to diiStin^uLsh thc tnic 

fn>iri thc falsc in both rcli^ious and worldly (din wa (tuiiv~i) 

nrattcrs. 
{iii ) As sucli, tbc attaiurricut tif tmth rrrust bc kriowri cithcr trm>ugh 

tmc s iwra indivitli.ial rcasoning {"aqlihi bi-nazarihi) t>r trirou^h 

:i lcamirig proccss (fa'allum) froin anothcr. 
{i\) Since thc nccd ft>r liearnirig cannot bc dcriicd, tlicrc is thus 

nljio thc iiccd foran inialliblc tcachcr (al-mu? allim al-ma' sum) 

so as to safc<niard us fn>iri crrt>r. 
i\} X<ft\\ it innst citlicr bc possihlc for thc world to bc dcvoid t>f 

this iniallihlc tcachcr t t>r bc imptKisiblc for tric world to bc 

dcvoid t>f hiin (sincc liis aljscncc would arnouut tt> a ctmceal- 

mcnt t>f thc trutb and God would not allow sticri an injusticc). 
(vi) ThcrcfoTe.. tbc iulalliblc tcachcr is thc onc uho pLiblicly tlc- 

clarcs (al-t/iKrih) hiiiLscll as inlallihlc. 
(vii) And thc (Jsmaili) Lmaru is tbc orily oiu: chiiiniiig infallibiliLy. 
(viii) Thcrcft>re it is diis Lrriam wht> rcsidcs in Egypt H frorrr whom it 

is iricuinljcnt on a.11 incn tt> lcarn thc rcalitics of tric tnith 

(haqa y iq al-haqq) antl Lt> lx* :it:qitainlctl with thc mcanings i>f 

ihc law (/i;.'! : an- .',■/ \iiat' }' .'' < 

Befoie moving on to an analysis of the central arguments con- 
tained in this version of the ta'lim doctrine t it is perhaps 
approptiate to make a few general observations ahout the manner 
in which al-Ghazali has framed the aforementioned premises. To 
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hegin with, they are ordered so as to give the impression of an 
interrelated set of premises. logically f ollowing one another, and 
sustaining t as it were, one continuous argnment. But upon closer 
analysis, a justitiable distinction can be made between tbe first 
fonr premises where an argnment is made to prove the necessity 
of learning f roni an intallible teacher. The four later premises set 
out to prove the necessary (and accessible) existence of an infal- 
lible teacher— culminating in a revelation of his identity. Both 
these arguments readily lend themselves to be classified as be- 
longing to a specific class (or perliaps elasses} of logic, but one 
thing is certain: al-Ghazali has not ordered the premises in the 
fomi of a syllogism, though it is possible to eonstruct one from 
theiTL I mention this here since aPClia^ali, dissatisfied as he was 
with the undisciplined state of logic in kalam, was responsible 
for introducing a far more self-conscious and ionnal application 
of Anstotelian logic into the discipline of kalam. Moreover, it 
was in A r . al-Muataihirt that he (as we shaH soon ohserve) for the 
first time utilizes the syllogism. Indeed, a leading contemporary 
kalam scliolar. Josef van Ess h has asserted that it was the very 
cliallenge of the ta l lim doctrine that impelled al^Gliazali to use 
the syllogism^'1 

However t if we are to deduce a syllogism from the premises 
cited by al~Ghaza]i, a strong iormulation of it would read some- 
thing like this: 

There is a need for an iniallible teacher; 

Our Imam is the only one who claims intallibility; 

Therefore our Imam is the infallible teacher, 

it is importantj nonetheless, to note that w r e have no record of 
the taHim doctrine ever being formulated as a syllogism, 

The transmission of this doctrine by al-Shahrastani (djj/jB/ 
1 153K which purports to be an Arabic translation of a Persian 
text written by Hasan i Sabbah t is the one most often cited. This 
version is also not in the form of a syllogism, nor is it ordered 
around premises (let alone eight of thern), but what al-Shahrastani 
refers to as al-fusul al-arba'a (The Foux Chapters). 1 ^ A freer s 
though by no means unfaithful> rendering w r ould be to refer to 
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al-Shahrastanrs transmission as consisting of foui" logically inter- 
connected proposilions or propositional arguments - which at 
one point he reters to as al-muqaddima$* The content of the 
iirst three propositions is subsumed within several of al-Ghazairs 
premises t yet the fourth proposition does not conespond with 
any of his premises, and arguably gives the taHlm doctrine a dif- 
ferent, far more subtle meaning than that found in the K, 
al-Alu.iias.hirL Al-Shahrastani's transmission has been succinctly 
and elegantly captured in the following free translation of it by 
Marshall QS, Hodgson: 

;ij Thiil ior nbsolutc truth, suchas rcrligiori sccrncd tc> rtrc^tLiicr, a 
ckrcisivc nuthority (ari Irnarn) is nccdcd. ior otlicrwisc onc inans 
tcasoncd opinion is ns good as anotricr"» and nonc is bcttcr 
thari a gucss; 

(ii) that this propositiou itscli is in hut a\\ thal tcasori as such can 
fumish us with; 

(iii) iiritilly, thcn, thiit, as tio rcasoncd proof could dciiionstratc 
who thc Irriain was (orily that hc was uccdcd) h 

(rv) thc Iinani inust hc hcwho rclicd ori uo positivc, cxtcma] proot 
oi his own position. but only on poiutiug oul cxpKcit]y ihc 
logically crsscmtial but usually only implicit iurcd. ( '? 

A more literal translation irom al-Sliahrastani's text of the 
iourth and culminating proposition reads as: 

By thc truth al-Sabliah incarit our nccd {al-ihtiyaj) Y and \yy tlic 
ouc: inakinjr known tlur truih. ilu: onc who is nccdcci. Hc f urther 
said that thmugh our ncccJ wc corricr to know tlic Imarri. and 
through thc Iuiain wc corrrc to hnow ihcr ottcrit of our nccd. 1 '" 

Apart from the differences of form and terminology (e.g. the 
elaborate conception of need in al-Sliahrastani), the cnicial dif- 
ference between this and al-Gliazali's version lies in the way in 
which the relationship between reason and ta { lim is portrayed, 
AhShahrastanrs version implies that recourse to the infallible 
Imam (hence taHlm) culminates out of an acknowledgement of 
the limits of reason, and not, as aMIihazali insists, the invalidity 
of reason, Since Hasan-i Sabbah's original text is no longer extant h 
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there is no completely ob]eclive way to arbitrate as to which tians- 
mission is more authentic 

There is further ironic twist in this intellectual genealogy, and 
this applies to the fate of tbe K. ai-M.ustaxh.irL Tbe contents 
became more popularly known through a summary and a polemi- 
cal refutation to it written mote than a century later by a Yemeni 
Ismaili da*i, "Ali b. Muhammad b. al-Walid (d. 613/ 1315)- The 
title of tbis Ismaili response to al-Ghazali is Damigh al-batil wa 
hatf ai-munadii (The Destroyer of Error and the I>eath of He 
Wlm Would Defend It), Heniy Corbin describes it quite vividly 
as: 

. .. a truc aumma, tcjritairiiug 111 its two vo]urrics no Jcss lltari 1 l:~,o 
pagirs (witJi 1 .-, lirics pcr pagc, and 8-1 o worcls pcr Kric). Notlting 
is k:ft out, arid tlic: Lciric cjf thc writing is quitc scvcrc: Ghayali is 
ncvcr citcd as "Lnylliirij - hnL 11 'hcrctic' or 'onc goric astniy * (maritj). 
Hcrc, "Jrnost :i tcrilutT aitcr tlic t:nd oi tLic talimids, thc Isimiili 
dcfcns>ivc has prcHcrvcd all itn yitality. TJit: uoik itscli is clivitlt:d 
into twclvc books (bab), Thc finst two niakc np a vast intrcMluc- 
tiori, critiri/ing tlic iiitcntiori cjf Gliazfilt arid thc nicthod *.£ his 
work.. Tlic author cuts GLia/.aJi"s lcx.t up into sitiiilJ scctions. which 
hc cmolcs LilcralK' in llicir cntincty. and tlicn rcsponds tcj thcm, 
poirit Ijy point.*"' 

This ceaseless conversation between texts rellects wbat was stated 
at tbe very beginning of this study: the history of ideas is rarely 
ever simple. 

Be that as it raav. let us now return to alrGhazali*s furtber 
elaboration of the ta l lim doctrine. After listing tbe eight premises h 
al^Glia^ali focnses on tbe tbird (Le, the attainment of truth must 
be known eitber through one^s reasoning or through a learning 
process trom another); and claims that the Batiniyya cum 
Ta 4 limiyyaformulatecL in suppoit of this premise, five additional 
rational and law-based proofs {bi-adilla al- ( aqliyya wa 3 l- 
shar £ ' iyya)J D Each of tbese proofs (referred to in the singular as 
daiaia) serve as supporting arguments for the premise: invalida- 
tion of reason entails the affirmation of ta*lim. Al-Ghazali 
recounts these proois with f 01 ce and clarity - this ability of his to 
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enter into the shoes. of his opponents retlects that very modem, 
almost liberal t side of al-GhazalT5 comples personality^ The proofs 
can be summed up as: 

(i) Wlicncvcr any point cif vicw is affinncd, in it thcrc lics also 
rcpudiation oi' ils oppositc, tbal wbich is uplicld by your ad- 
wcrsary. What is tlic basis for diffcrcncc ljctivccn thc two poiuts 
of vicw? Is it incrcly that cach lias rcasoncd diffcncritly? If so, 
cach tlicn rcsorts to claiming thc supcriority of his rcasoriing 
ov r cr thcothcr, and thus thcrc is no solid liasis foT disEiTiguish- 
irig thc truthlulncss of onc from thc othcr. Eithcr you 
ackrit jwlcclgc ari authorilathc sourcc I or your claiin (i.c. ta'lim), 
or you distiuguish arbitrarily bctwccn thc two points of vicw, 
And hoiv is this lo txr donc? By lcngth of bcard? Or whitcncss 
of facc? Or by frcqucncy of coughing? Qr by vchcmcncc iri 
clairnmg??' 

(ii) Wlicn a judgc scckiiig guidancc is doubtful about a lcgal ot 
rational problcm {mas'ala \hnr'iyya aw T aqliyya) and claims hc 
is uriabic to gct to know its pnKjf (daiitih/i). ivhat d(j you say 
to him? I>t) you f thcih rctcr hirri to his intcllcct (*aqtihi), thc 
dcficicncv of which hc ackiujwlcdsjcs? This is absurd. Or do 
you say to him: lcarri thc ivay of rcasoning arid guidimcc lor 
thc ptohlcin iroin ttic? II yoti say tliat, you havc contiadictcd 
your affirmation of thc invalidation of ta?lim: for you liavc 
cuj(}incd ta'tim and madc it a way (tariq) — but this is our [i.c. 
Uatiniyya] doctrinc (madhhsib), MorcovcT f thc judgc will ask: 
what is thc basis for you or anvbocjV clsc Eo bc mv tcachcr? 
Who among you lays claim to iri^allibOity?^ 

(iii) Gncncss {al-wakda} is thc inditation (dtdit) of that which is 
truc and multiplicity [ai-kathra) of that whiclt is lalsc. Aiul 
oncncss is ari inhcrcrit propcrty of tbc doctrinc of tiitim, and 
disagrccrncnt (ikhtilaf) among thcrn is iiu:onccivablc. Eut to 
mcTi of ra'y (pcrsonal rcasoning) tlicrc romiriuaUy attaclurs 
disagrccrncnt and muhiplirity.^ 

{iv) EvcTyb(jdy ivill ackiiowlcdgc., irom pcrsonal cxpcricncc\ that 
rcasoncd judgcrncnts cliaiigc ovcr tiinc, Evcry rcasoncr (al- 
ti/iiir) will attcst h hoiv mauy timcs hc has sccn hirnsclf iri onc 
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statc, arid riis stiiLc lias charigcd, arid hc lH. L licvcs ;i thing ior ;i 
whilc arid judgcs it to bc thc tnith imptiscd liy thc rciiablc 
intcllcct, thcri thcrc SLiddcnly tJCCLirs to hirri a thought and hc 
bclicvcs its contniry 1 , audso 011. All this just gocs 10 provc tliat 
iridividual rcasoriirig is unrcliablc in asccrtainiTig tiic tn.ith.'' 1 
(v) |Thc fifth pnMii ], and i t is law-hascd ; is thcir siiying: Thc Aptis tlc 
tjf Gtjd (pcacc bc Lipon liim) said: "M.y tomiiiunity will splil 
irittj scvcnty-tjdd sccts tjf which tinc will ih. l savcd\ Arid it was 
said; H Who arc thgy¥ Hc said: Thc pctjplc t>f stl-sunna [tric 
custom] and al-jamd*ii [thccoriscnsusl'. It wus said; 4 And what 
is thc rustom aucl thc cchisciislis?' 1 h- saict; 'Whal I :llhI mv 
Conipanions arc tmjw dtjirig [sayirig arid doing].' Tricy say: And 
whal thcy wcrc doing ivas only folltJwing thc ta/lim as cmtMKl- 
icd in tlic Ptophcts JLidgcmcTits conccming thcirdisputcs. So 
this prtwcs that truth is iri folltiwirig {nt-itlibn'), riot in thc 
rcasoning oi' iritcilccts {nazar al-' itqul)J* 

The eight premises and these five proois coinbined constitute 
the framework of ideas whtch al-GhazalI h having articulated it, 
now proceeds to demolish, Al-GlHzaE*s refutation has itself the 
makings of a systematic structure. The refutation is divided into 
two sections, each one reterred to as a method (m&nhaj)^ The 
iirst method endeavours to establish the fundamental enors and 
inconsistencies in theargumentalion of the ta7i>ftdoctrine;while 
the second method, broadly speaking, esamines each one of the 
eight premises and accordingly subjects each to the class of 
arguments already elaborated in the first method AUGhazalTs 
analysis can be encapsulated in terms of the f ollowing three ques- 
tions which he puts to the upholders of the ta*lim doctrine: (i) 
What is reasoo? (ii) Does our understanding of the nature of 
knowledge and knowing entail the invalidation of reason? (iii) 
Does all leaming iequire the teacher to be infallible? 

All three questions liave been derived in response to the as- 
sumptions underlying the ta l Ilm doctrine. Hence al-Ghazairs 
strategy hehind raising tbese questions is to elarify tbe enor - 
intellectual and theological - in the claims of the Ta^limiyya, In 
addition, and perhaps more importantly, al-Ghazali uses these 
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questions as springboards to propose altemative definitions of 
the central terms used in the irt^mdoctrine, nameJy, nazar t 'ilm 
and JaVimitself. 

Beginning with the issue of reason, al-GJiazali replays the ar- 
gument of circularity where he alleges that while, on the one 
liand, the Batiniyya deny the vaiidity of reason yeL on the othei \ 
it is clear that their doctrine has been f ormulated and ordered by 
way of reasoning (bi-iariq al-naz/tr)J7 With this assertion aJ- 
Ghazali once again atgues for the untenability of their claim that 
they have arrived at their doclrine thiougli necessity and not 
reasoning, The untenability here is that if it issues from neces- 
sity, why then is it not treated as self-evident hy aJl Muslims? 
Now, through a rather bold move, al-Ghaza]I has his taHimi inter- 
locutor ask the following questions: 

Ancl how do you kriow thc validity of rcasonin^? 11 you ckiirn 
ncccssity, you njsri in to what you liavc dccrricd far-fctchcd, and 
ycnj arc cmbroilcd in pnrciscly wJiat you \m\c rejcctcd. But if you 
cLiim, h wc havc r.M:rc:civcd it by rcasoTiing*, thcn howdoyou kriow 
thc ralidity of thc rcasoriirig by which you havc perceivcd lh;H. 
siricc thcrc \& a disputc nbout it?? 

Following from this, al-Ghazali embarks upon defining reason 
itself t and thotigh this move is connected to his polemical refuta- 
tion. tlie pursuit of a definition becomes a larger agenda unto 
itself, Al-Ghazali begins with tlie notion of reason as a tool or a 
method, refei~ring in particular to the place of reason in geom- 
etry (al-handasa) where, for example> geometric principles have, 
through a process of reasoning, become encoded in tormtilae, 
The validity of the reasoning behind these iormulae can be tested 
and verified by anyone who tinderstands tlie mles of geometry; 
moreover the application of these rules l afford knowledge of the 
conclusion (ai-Hlm bil-natija) ina way that cannot be doubted\ 79 
Such is the certainty that the premises (muijaddimat) of geom- 
etry are self-evident (necessary) and are hence rooted in 
incontiovertibleproof (al-burhdn)^ n In support of tliis, aJ-Gliazali 
cites the examples of the ecjiiilateraJ triangle and the equaJity of 
all lines proceeding from the centre to tlie circumlerence of a 
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circle, releiTing to them as arithmetical cognitions (al- l ulum al- 
hisabiyya)^ 1 

The idea being hammered out here is that reason is a path to 
knowledge, the validity of which can only be ascertained through 
foJlowing it, much as one knows the right path to s for esample, 
the Ka r ba after one has foJlowed the path and reached the Ka^ba^ 2 
Yet in addition to this, al-Ghazali is alsonaiTowing the definition 
of reason (as naiar) witliin the parameters of what constitutes a 
logical argument, that which involves organizing premises in or- 
der to arrive at an incontrovertible proof (al-burhdn), His aim is 
to define reason as an autonomous niethod, 

It is in this context that al-GhazalI introduces tlie reader to 
the syJlogism (qiya<i), dividing it into two types or rather of con- 
taining two types of premises: absolute (mutiaqa) and divisional 
(ta^simiyya), or whieh he altematively refers to as eategorical 
(ttamliwa) and conditional (shartiyya)^ Anexampleof each is 
cited, Of the former: 

The world is contingent (hadlth) but every contingent has a cause. 
The conclusion of it is: that the contingents [or: incipients, al- 
hawadith} of the world have a cause (aahah), 
[Theref ore the world has a cause.] 

For an esample of the latter type, al-GhazalI accentuates the 
difference by rearranging the content of the first syllogism: 

ff it is certain that the contingencies [or incipients] of the world 

have a cause h 

the postulated cause (fa 'l-sabab al-majrud) is either contingent 

or eternal (qadtm). 

And if it is false that it is contingent. it is certain that it is 

etemaL w l 

This personification of reason in the form of a syllogism ena- 
bles alrGhazaE to allege that theTa L limiyya speak of reason without 
knowing what it means. Furthemiore h f or al-GhazalI > the syllogism 
projects the desired autonomy of reason. an autonomy which is 
associated with the iniage of a neutral method at the service of 
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knowledge, including knowledge of theologicalmatten% as Ls borne 
out by the content of the aforementioned syHogisiYLS, 

Thereatter the text shifts to the issue of knowledge, Having 
defined the autonomy of reason t a!-GtiazaJi lias now to qtralify 
the parameters of ttiLs autonomy and lience dLstinguish himself 
from tliephiLnsophei\s,/alflfi/fl, whowere, by andlarge, advocat- 
ing tliat reason has a limitless autonomy^ AL^Gha^ali approaches 
this Lssue by arguing that knowledge is not homogeneous. and 
goes on to list tLiree divisions of knowledge (or cognitions. al- 
^ulum): 

(i) knowlcdgc wliicli can Ljc accjuircd only hty hcaring and lcnrri- 

ing (bi '1'Sama' wa f l-ta ( allum), 
(ii) JntcllccLua]. spcculathc cognitions {al*nazfiriyya al- c aqliyya) in 
which 'LhcTcis tiol ariythiii" lo guick: totlic prools [nl-adilla) 
Tcir<irdin£i thcrri. liut fc>T thcsc Lhcrc iinjjit Ljc lcaming, noL Lhat 
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onc may hKridly tollow (yu^allidu) thc tcachcr to thcrri, hul 
Lhat llic tcachcr niay call attcnLiori to thc wiiy to thcni, It is 
tlius ihat thc intcHigcrit rriari rtlums tc> hiinsclf and pcrccircs 
(grasps) Lhcrri Liy his tjwri rcasoriing and sowcdo not nccd for 
that an inlallihlc Lcachcr', 
(iii) Rcligious and juridical cogniLions (al-ahar' iyya wa"t-fi(fhiyya) 
which covct kuowlcdgc of Lhc law and ahout wliicLi ccrEainty 
(al-qal'Iya) is riot always possiblc. Thus 'oiu: must l>c sa.tisficd 
with corycctijrc (flkflmi)', s ' 

Throtigh the r&spective boundaries of tliLs threefoJd dkision, 
al-Ghazali attempts to integrate (or justify) the need fot reason, 
The integration of this need was one of the central challenges 
confronting medieval Muslim thought, and al-Ghaza]i's resporL.se, 
as encoded in the ahove divisions, gives us a cursoiy gLimpse into 
the types of issues connected with this cLral]enge L His first divi- 
sion concedes that there is a core aiea of knowledge which does 
not depend on reason. or rather that access to which is not ar- 
iived at ihrough reasoning but through hearing and leaniing f rom 
the infallible Prophet (al-?iahi al-ma*sum); the content of which 
includes, among otLier things. the apologetic miracles of the 
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Prophets* and what will happen on the d Ifay of Resurrection and 
the circumstances of the Garden and the Fire\ rtfil 

fn a rather suhtle manner t al-Ghazali leappropriates the con- 
ception of taHlm. In his version the infallible teacher is the Prophet 
and the scope of the knowledge involved is determined hy the 
scope of what the Prophet has transmittecL Transmissi on becomes 
a key idea here, because even though al-Ghaza]i asserts that the 
content of what is transmitted by the Prophet is a truth that lies 
heyond reason, we, he argues. nonetlieless make useof reason in 
distinguishing whether a transmission is mutawatir (impeccable 
or sufficiently recurrent), in which case the knowledge is certain 
(yaqin or aaPt)? or whether it is al-ahad (a solitary report/report 
of individuals) in which case the knowledge is conjectural 
(tannl)^ With this distinction al-Ghazali further circumsciibes 
his version of ta*Iim within the concems and vocabulary of the 
fuqaha\ for wliom the definition of conjecture was indeed of 
central importance^ As such, al-Ghazali is, ingeniously, able to 
re-define taflim and at the same time eontinue affirming the 
validity of reason, and this moreover in a manner which s indi- 
rectly. places the 'ulama' (hence al-Ghazali himself ) as guardians 
of this ta e lim. 

In the second dmsion (intellectual and speculative cognitions), 
al-GhazalI returns to the notion of reason as a neutral method, 
the applied use of which is examined in the context of what he, 
to some degree tautologically, refers to as matters al-nazariyya 
al- c aq(iyya. The area of knowledge implied here is in all likeli- 
hood that encompassed by c ilm al-kalam. Once again, al-Ghazali 
refers to geometry and arithmetic as models wliere reason func- 
tions as a neutral methocL and hence he argues analogically that 
'Um al-kaiam makes use of reason in just the same way\ tlmugh 
no mention is made of the syllogisnr However> the key issue here 
is contained in al-Ghazali's assertion that this use of reason is 
something which one learns from a teacher, In this regarcL how- 
ever t the teacher's role is tliat of afalliblefacilitator h not someone 
hlindJy iollowed, and once tlie knowledge is accjuired the teacher 
is no longer recjuired. 

Theissue at stake is subsumed in the term taqltd, a term which 
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carried different shades of meaning, pasitive and negative. On 
the positive side, taqlid meant following the opinions of a 
mujtahid* the best examples of whoni were the founding person- 
alities connected with each school of law. The posture of this 
following, seiving as an important source of identity for each 
legal madhhaL differs from what al-Ghazali had in mind with 
respect to learning the way of reason. The difference is dictated 
by the extent to wJiich following in this context implies a rea- 
soned submission to authority. As such, it is the degree of 
difference which accounLs for the negativeside of taalid, namely 
the connotation of blind and serrile conformisni ; wherein it is 
seen as a posture antitheticaJ to reason. Al-Ghazairs aim here is 
twofold: on the one hand, he wants to eauate the ta € li?n doctrine 
with the negative (servile confonnist} connotation of taqiid; and 
on the other hand, he wants to infuse the positive (legal) conno- 
tation of taqlid with a sense of dynamic learning which 
acconimodates the use of reason. 

It is this accommodation of the use of reason to which he now 
turns in the elaboration of the third division concerned with 
matters al-akar € iyya and al-ftqkiyya. Al-GhazalTs central aim here 
is to make clear the relationship of reason to the law, and he 
accomplishes this through a three-part argument. The first part 
reiterates that since not all that is trarLsmitted trom the Prophet 
can be muiawdtir (impeccahle), recourse to conjecuire {iann) is 
unavoidable. In the second part al-Ghazali argues that the tex- 
tual sources of the law are limited or finite in comparison to the 
unlimited number of incidenLs or cases requiring legal judgement, 
wliich, nioreover, wiU continue to expand with the niarch of his- 
tory. Both these factons lead him in the third part toconclude the 
necessity for reasoning in legal matters, and he refers to this 
reasoning as ijtihad al-ra^y. 

Ijtihad can be broadly detined as the act of legal intetpreta- 
tion, but al-Ghazali's intention here is to emphasize the 
individuality of this effort, denoting the sense of being a per- 
sonal ettort in the search for an opinion as to any legal rule. 
Without spellingit ouL alrGhazali is t ineffect, equatingthis effort 
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witli personal reasoning, Al-Ghaza]i quotes the iollowing famous 
hadith in support of ijtihad al-ra^j, 

Tlicrcfoix\ whcri thc Apostlc of God - pcacc hc upori hirri — scnt 
Mu'adh to al-Ycmcn arid said to liini: H By what will you judgc?' 
Mu'adh said: h By tlic Book of God'. Tlic Apostlc said; 1 And if you 
do ncit find [anything thcrc]?'' Mu' idh rcplicd: Tiicri by thc cus- 
torri (sunna) of thc Apostlc of God', Thc Apostlc said; h And if you 
do riot iirid [anything; thcrc]? h Mu E adh rcplicd; "X shall cxc.Tcisc 
ijtihad ai+ra'y (rny pcrsomil rrasomrig)'. Thcn hc [thc Apostlcl 
said: Traisc bc to God Who lias guidcd [hclpcdl thc apostlc of 
His Apostlc to wliat His Aposllc approvcs\ So hc pcmiittcd hini 
to cxcrcisc ijtihad ahra f y siiiiply bccausc it uas impotssihk: ior 
spccific tcxts to contain all thc cascs.% 

Seen from this perspective, the term ijtihdd al-ra f y enables al- 
Ghazali to cJaim a role for reason which avoids wliat for him are 
the two opposing extrem.es of either the limitless autonomy of 
reason as advocated by some faldaifa, ot the formal rejection of 
reason hy the Ta^limiyya, Btit most important of alL hy iefemng 
to this role of reasom al-Ghazali is inconspicuously turning the 
spotlight on the t nlama i , for it is they who are the purveyors of 
ijtihdd al-ra^y, 

AKihazairs strategy so far has heen concerned primarily with 
demonstrating the centrality of the law, Law hecomes the vehicle 
through which the use of teason is justified, Furthermore t al- 
Ghazali argues that the claims of the ta^iwidoctrine demonstrate 
an ignorance of tlie law, and it is this ignotance which tenders 
the doctrine invalid. As a way hy which to reiterate this Mne of 
argument, al-Ghaza]i returns to the thorny issue of the infa]]ihLe 
teacher, He once again claims that the only infallible teacher is 
the Prophet, and tlie Prophet is here repeatedly referred to as 
sahib al-shar* (trustee of the law) t thereby skilfully connecting 
the conception of the teacher to the law^" The nature of the 
connection is to portmy the teacher as being dependent on God h s 
law, and it is in the context of this dependence that alrGhazali 
acknowledges the specif ic and uniqtie role of the Prophet in dis- 
pensing his preferred definition of ta l lim: 
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Thus thcy [thc Ta c Kniiyya] tiikc al-ta* llm ;ls ii gcncTal iidiniiictl 
cjtprcssion, thrti ihcy piirtit:iLtari/-C ir as coTitiiiniTig thc: acknowi- 
cdgcincnt of rhc Ticc:c\s.sity of lciirning fn>ni thcr mtalHbk: Irrnm. 
You havc undcrstcw>d wluit kriowltrdgc riccds nt> ttr:ic:!icrr:irid whiit 
knowlcrdgc nccds n tcachcr. And if thcrc is Ticcd of a Lcachcr, 
what is obuiiucd from hiin is his incthod {[nrigihi), and hc is thji 
bliridly fi>llowcd (yuqfdlidu) in his own pcrson - st> thcrc is tio 
rrccd of his iiii'a.llibility, But wlicn hc is to txr hliudly iollowcd in 
hiiiLscli'. thtrn thcrc is nccd of his iTifalHbility, And [you kriowj 
ttiiit this iniallihlc tcachcr is thc ProphcL^ 1 

These, then t are the hroad parameters of aUGhazairs atgu- 
ments against the ia ( lim doctrine, the sttnimary of wliich can he 
seen as consisting of three key elements; defining the autonomy 
of reasoii; integrating the use of reason; and establishing the ba- 
sis forone's dependence on an intallihle teacher (i,e. the Prophet 
Muhammad and not the Ismaili Imam) L The asseitions of au- 
tonomy/integration/dependence provide the stnrctural pattern 
for al-Ghazali's subseqtrent detailed section on the ta*lim doc- 
trine, where he undertakes to refute individualiy each one of the 
ta € lim doctrine's premises, The ground covered is quite exten- 
sive anri intricate. The anatysis here will be limited to sorae general 
obseraations about the central features of this refutation. 

To begin with. the atgtrments in this section represent exten- 
sions of the broad parametei"s covered in the first section. Two 
sets of arguments statid out in partictilar. FirsL al-Ghazali at- 
tacks the ta € lim doctrine's essentialism with regard to its allegedly 
crude definitions of knowledge and reason. In response he sets 
out to construct further refined classiricatioris of knowledge and 
reason. These classifications reHect, as it were, the varying levels 
of comprel>ension (or classes of people) in the community.9 2 
Second, he defends the unavoidability of conjecture (zann) in 
Islamic law. To be precise^ he validates the possihility of disagree- 
ment (ikhtilaj) on some issues, and even though disagreement 
implies that some opinions may be in erron for alrGhazali this 
enor is harmless in comparison to the grave eiTors and outright 
falsehood he perceives embodied in the taHim doctrine.93 
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We notice 5 once again, al-Ghazalf5 increasing reliance on the 
idea of the law as a ftamework within which he conducts his 
polemic, For example s when classifying knowledge, he empha- 
sizes the importance of ascertaining the nature of the question 
heing asked, and in doing so he transposes the characteristics of 
legal questions on to the genetal natute of all questions: 

Qucslion!i {mtisa'il) arc dividod irilo whiH cannol bc kriowu l>y 
thc rcasnniii^ 01 thc intcllcct {bi-nazar al~aql), a¥id wlial cari bc 
knciwri with cuTijcctural kTiowlcdgc (^ilm zanni), arid whiit tan bc 

krnjwrj. widisurc iitid ccrtiiin kuowltrd^c (' ilm yaqini).^ 

As for the issue of ikhtilaf this was a central topic in the elabo- 
ration of usul al-fiqh^ and at its heart was the inquiry into the 
status of i,ann arrived at through ijtihad al-ra'y. Al-Ghazali lets 
his defence on this matter rest on the weight of the following 
hadith: 

Error (al-kkata') oti dctnils of lcgal iimttns [rrt jhjhiyyat) h lcgally 
excuscd liy reasori of thc Prophcts dcckimtion - pcacc hv upon 
him — *Hc who cxcrciscs ijtihad and is right will havc cwoTcwartls; 
and hc wht> cxcrciscs ijtihad and crrs will liavc onc rcward'. 1 '-" 1 

However t he makes it clearthat the task of ijtihadfa]\& squarely 
on the shoulders of the ^ulamd' of the law, who are the emissar- 
ies (du c dt) of Muhammad\9 fi It is on this note that we now tum 
to how al-Ghazali, in his role as a member of the l ulama\ applies 
the law in resohdng the problems connected with the Batiniyya. 

The Dematids of Fiqhx Limits and Norms 

Yet again, a reader of this text is introduced to a different style 
\>i argumentation and presentation* related now to the genre of 
fiqh texts, Al-Ghazali's voice is now fully that of a faqih s its tone 
at once decisive and practical, and the sttategy to which it is 
hamessed resembles a prosecutor's attempt to clarify a point of 
law in court. There are basically two sets of problems which he 
sets out to analyse and resolve, The first, contained in Gliapter 7 
of K. al-MitstazhirL involves an examination of the textual basis 
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and legal status of Ismaili claims on the Imamate. 97 The seeond, 
contained in Chapter 8, involves an examination of the legal sta- 
tus and implications of ceitain points of Ismaili doctrine^ In 
the first case, the mode of examination is akin to that of source 
criticism; while in the second, it is essentially that of anivingat a 
legal vetdict, Bolh tasks are subsumed within the term ijtihad, 
wherein at one end al-Ghazairs concem with textual designation 
{h'i'!-!)f!s\) i'inbf)flif\ ll proccss oi le^ui inicrprctaium. At 1 tu- niht-r 
end ; his vetdict is put iorward as a jatwa (legal opinion), and as 
such represents an expression of ijtihad. 

Beginning with the f irst problem — which al-Ghazali refers to 
as that of bi "i-na.ts - he inquires as to whether any of the tollowing 
assertions attributedto the Prophet are tawatur (unimpeachable): 

Thc imamatc. aftcr mcj, gocs to 'Ali, arid aftcr hirn to his chil- 
drcn; it will ntit go outsidc irf my lincdgc {nanabi)* arid rny lincagc 
will ncvcr hc cut offi antl rio oric of thcrn will dic beforc chiirgirig 
his son with thc commission {'ahd)'^ 

or: 

Hc whtisc Mastcr (mawla) I ani, l AII is his Mastcr. lHJ " 

Al"Ghazairs response is that there is no evidenee whatsoever 
to establish the tawatur of these textual designations. Moreover, 
'if such texts were mutawatir (impeccahly transmitted). we would 
liave no doubt about them, for the Apostle's statements aboul 
designation would be of such importance as not to be passed 
over in silence/'" 1 This argument is directed not only at the 
ismailis but takes on board thehasic Shi r i claims for the Imamate. 
!t is not without significance that al-Ghazali's refutation is elabo- 
rated around the term iawatur. At one Level this tenu is a constntct 
used for evaluating the legal status of any text against the qual- 
ity and quantity of the cliannels of its transmissiom A primary 
condition for a text to be deemed mutawatir is that it be re- 
ceived l thtough channels of tiansmission sufficiently numerous 
to preclude any possibility of collaboration on a forgery V" a On 
another, more conceptual level, tawatur becomes symbolic of the 
historical continuities which have shaped the identity of the 
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Muslim community - 01% put differently, the standards of histo- 
ricity which the community upholds in ordeTtovalidate its beliefs 
and practices. Hence, the significance of employing the term 
tawatur lies not only in invalidating the fundamental source of 
Ismaili (and Shi 4 i) claims for the Imamate, but as a means of 
imph ing that their claims lie outside the true history of the Mus- 
lim community, As such. ibr al-( ihazalL the status of the Ismailis 
is one of deviation and transgression, 

The characteristics of this deviation and transgression, wi th 
reference to specific limits and lionrns, are elaborated in the nest 
cliapter. However, al-Ghaza]i concludes this chapter by clarify- 
ing, somewliat defensively> that lie is objecting specifically to the 
claims for an infallible Imam and not to the office of the imamsi 
per se. He is quick toemphasize tliat the Imam (refenring here to 
(ho Sunni caliph) is not needed for the acquisition of knowledge 
hut for practical or general administrative (kulliyya siyasiyya) rea- 
sons such as resohing disputes, effecting harmony, defending 
Islam and so on. u ^ At tliis stage the definition of the imama is 
JooseJy f ramed, and a more elahorate formuJation h as he himself 
reminds the reader, will he undertaken in Chapter 9, The aim 
here is to acknowledge a conception of authority as embodied in 
the institution of the imama, and yet clearly distinguish an ahl 
al-sunna wa^l-jama? a conception of imama from that upheld by 
the Ismailis. 

Tuming to Chapter 8 t akGhazali states his aim quite categori- 
cally in its title: 'Disclosure of the Legal Opinion {jatwa al-shar*) 
Regarding Them with Reference to Imputing Unbelief (ai-takfir) 
and the Shedding of [their] BIood/ m l 

Before proceeding to charge the Batiniyya with takfir> al- 
Ghazali explains how such a judgement is arrived aL so as to 
stress the gravity of the issue, and to demonstrate that it is the 
outcome of a thorough investigation and not an arbitrary opin- 
ion. AJ-Ghazali was only too aware of how the tenn tak/ir had 
been arbitrarily manipulated ever since the emergence of the 
Khawarij. He was thus keen to formulate a theory of unbelief , 
the value of wliicJi would not only safeguard takjir from being 
misused but would serve as a key construct in supporting the 
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idea of an orthodoxy - on put differently. help estahlish its in- 
violable limits and norms, The strategy adopted in the K, 
al-M.mtai.hirl served as an early sketch for what would later be- 
come a detailed theoretical definition of takfir as developed in 
his book Paysal al-tafriqa bayn al-islam wa"l-tartdaqa (The Glear 
Criterion for Distinguishing between Islam and Godlessness}. m 5 
A distinctive characteristic of this strategy was that it shif ted the 
perspective of takfir from a solely theological to a concretely le- 
gaJ problem. 

In this chapter. al-GhazalI treats takjtr as a legal terni and 
begins by distinguishing it trom other terms, so as to plaee it 
within a hierarchical sclieme of judgement. Takjir is juxtaposed 
with four other tenns: takhti^a (charging with innovation) t tadlil 
(charging with deyiation), tahdi < (eharging with innovation) and 
tafsiq (charging with sinfulness). L(>h Though variations of degree 
are implied. aUGhazali does not spell otit the variations but ends 
up reiemng to all four terms as being applicable to one general 
layer of IsmaiJi doctrine. These terms constitute a category unto 
themsehes, a category which stands in contradistinction to that 
of iakjtr. Examples of Ismaili doctrine which fall under this non- 
takjir categoty include: upholding tliat r Ali sliould have been Imam 
rathet" than - or prior to — Abu Bakr. l L"mar and r Uthman; and 
attributing the qtiality of infallibility (*i$ma) to their Imam. 1 '^ 

Al"Ghazali interprets the first claim as a contravention of the 
principle of 'consensus 1 {kkarq ai-ijma*), and since ijma 1 is recog- 
nized as a source of law, this claim represents a fundamental 
deviation, yet not fundamental enough to warrant the charge of 
takjir, as aJ-GhazaIi the faqik states^ Tt is not clear to us that the 
contravener of consensus is a kajir (iinbeliever). 1,<J?< This is per- 
haps an indication of how takjir as a legal problem was still a 
relatively uncharted area. However, aJrGhazali is liinting that takjir 
is or should be associated with clear evidence. In this respect the 
claim of infallibility also faUs short of takfh\ asserting instead, 
again without deMng deeply, that it is simply a matter of error 
(takhti r a). l<l $ This admission is rather revealing as it puts into 
proper perspective the signiiicance of al-Ghazalfs refutation of 
the ta l lim doctrine, the comerstone of which is the existence of 
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an intallihle teacher. The above admission implies that the errors 
of the ta c lha docttine do not in themselves intringe on the usul, 
be that of din ot fiqh. 

Al-Chazairs connection of takftr with this specific sense of 
infringement focui5es further his purstiit to arrive at a legalistic 
rationale for takjir. Hence it is not surprising that alrGhaza]i 
retums to the figure of the Prophet in his status as sakib ai-shar\ 
positing him not only as theguaidian of fiqh but the mouthpiece 
ior the mul al-din. And it is in this context that al-Ghaza]i intro- 
duces the tenn takdhib-3. charge applicable to anyone who makes 
the Prophet out to be a liar, arising from any claim that contra- 
dicts the message delivered hy the PropheL 110 Takdkib is pul 
forwaid as the primary pre-condition for takjir. AKHhaEall next 
turns his attention to the Ismaili interpretations of the usui ai- 
din reviewed in Chapter 4, and asserts unequivocally that their 
denial of a bodily resutrection (and a ph} sical garden and a fire 
in the afterlife) is a clear case in point of takdkib and watrants 
the charge of takfir. 

Whatwcsclllc for and hold positivcly is thcchargirig with unbclici 
{tahjir) of anyoric who riolds any of that, bccausc it is plainly 

j*i\ing thc lic {lakdkib) tu thc Trustcc cif thc Law (ti-sahib al- 
iha;r') and to all the words of thc Qur'an froni thcir first to thcir 
last. Dcscriplions of thc Gardcn ancJ tlic Firc arc in plain tcniis 

plainly intcndcd - so what sut:h a pcrson holtis is tahdhlb. riot 
ta*wiV v ' 

Following irom the above passage aUGha^ali labours to make 
the distinction that it is not the exercise of ta^wil in itself that 
renders the Batiniyya guilty of kujr, but it is due to the kind of 
ta^wii that they uphokh For al-Ghazali this kind of interpreta- 
tion ceases to he ta'a>il as practised in kalam (as to the nature of 
God's attrihutes), and is hence nothing but takdhibS l2 However, 
he ctits this discussion sliort by claiming, rather enigmatically, 
that this subject (presumably ta'wil) entails entering into 'the 
mysteries of religion' (asrdr ai-din), further discussion of which 
would detract from the J more important aims (maqasid) of this 
book^ 11 * Though this statement is unclean it appears that the 
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detraction al4Uhazali has in mind is the mixing up ot' kalam is- 
sues with that of fiqkhaseA arguments, It is also interesting to 
note that in his later works such as Mishkai al-anwar (The Niche 
of Lights) and Ihya* c ulum al-din (The Revivification of the ReLi- 
gioiLS Sciences), al-Ghazali takes on a far more open and f]exihle 
approach to ia^uHL and in fact these contain passages where he 
even alludes to the metaphorical nature of resurrection. 

The amhiguities around the issue of ta'wi-1 are completely de- 
tused as aUGhazali shifts his attention into specifying the legal 
consequences associated with the /atwa of tak/tr. He is now in- 
volved in passing a legal inling, niueh as a mujii wouLci and the 
key term in this endeavour is that of ahkam (legal statutes). 11 1 
The sahib of each and every individual within the Batiniyya is 
decreed to be that of a murtadd (apostate), therehy subjecting 
the Batiniyya to the most direct form of exc]usion. Moiecwer, 
since the phenomenon of apostasy is intimately interwoven with 
the history of the early Muslim community. al-Ghazali is here 
appealing to atavistic impulses, The Batiniyya hecame associated 
with archetypes of betrayal and corruplion, the threat of which is 
clearJy refeiTed to in the Qur J an and Sunna. 

By framing the problem in terms of the legal management of 
apostasy. aPGha^ali is implicitly personifying the law as a guard- 
ian of the truth. 1 '^ Although there is no evidence in the text t it 
is quite likely that Liis recourse to the vocahulary of apostasy is 
reflective of the very real (or so perceived) political threat exer- 
cised by Hasan-i Sabhal/s burgeoning Ismaili movement in Iran. 
As such, al-Ghazali handles the law as an instrument of power, 
the efficacy of which, having effectively taken care of the 
Batiniyya, is going to now be used in justifying the authority and 
status of Caliph al-Mustazhii\ 

Thc Body Politic in Mcdieval Islam: Justiticatioti and 
Narcissism 

Al-Ghazali concludes his text with what he would want to be per- 
ceived as the culminating raison d'etre of liis etTorts, namely a 
demonstration of the fada'il-mustazhiriyya (virtues of the 
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Mustazhiriyya). This demonstration is accomplished through two 
distinct, yet interrelated, styles of presentatiom: that of a siyasa 
sharHyya (juridico-political) text in Chapter 9, and a rendition 
of a nasihat ai-muluk (mirror forprinces) 01 (iirstenspiegel text 
in Chapter ro. 

For several Westem scholars, in paiticular Erwin Rosenthal, 
Ann Lambton and Carole Hillenhrand, the primary significance 
of the Kitab al-Mustazhiri lies in the so-called theory of govern- 
ment which it expounds. As a resulL these scholars liave for the 
most part approached the K. al-Mustazhiri strictry as a siyasa 
shar^iyya text, with a special focus on comparing al-Ghazair5 po- 
litical views in it (specifically Chapter 9) with those subsequently 
elaborated in his Kitah al-tytisad ft 'l-iHiyad (Moderation in Be- 
lief) and in the multi-volume Ihya* l ulum al-di?L ,ib Even Henri 
Laoust 1 s comprehensive study, La Politique de Gazali f which takes 
a relativelv hroader view of the Kiiab al-Mustathiri. is still con- 
cerned priniarily with assessing the chronological rieve]opment 
of al"GhazarT5 political thought. 1, 7 

This developmental and siyasa shar c iyya-*periric perspective 
has yielded some extremely valuable insights for understanding 
the historical conditions which have influenced al-Chazairs writ- 
ings, the most thomugh review of which is to be found in Carole 
Hillenbrand^s article 'Islamic Orthodoxy or Realpolitik? Al- 
GhazalTs Views on Covemment\ However, by reading the K. 
al-Mustazhiri through what is at once a broad historical and yet 
a narrow thematic approach, these studies have glossed over or 
left unexplained some of the salient features in al-Ghazalr's defi- 
nition of the caliphate. Through an examination of these salient 
features my aim is to demonslrate the extent to which the con- 
tents of the aiyasa shar^iyya section in the K. al-Mustathiri 
embodied a response to the perceived intellectual and political 
threat of the Fatimid Ismailis, wlrom al-GhazalI continued to des- 
ignate as the Batiniyya, and hence to argue that this section 
cannot, as has hitherto been the case> be examined in isolation — 
or rather disconnected from the overall fabric of the text. This 
examination will also argue for the plausibility of a different 
explanation of why. apart from the Batiniyya factor, theviews in 
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the # L ai-M.itstazh.iri differed from those which he suhsecjuently 
elaborated. 

Before tuming to the text s it might be appropriate to make 
some general observations about the objectives which lay behind 
llie vi\ft\tt shar ' i\\a ^cnrc. sc> ;is Uj provido a buckgmund U> [ hc 
assumptions. stated and unstated, with which al-Ghazali had to 
wrestle when writing the K. al-Mmtazhiri. Some of the most in- 
sightiul research in this area is contained in the masterly articles 
written by Sir Hamilton A.R L Gibh, from which the following 
passage serves as a fertile poinl of departure for our purposes: 

.., Siiiini pnlilical thcory wis, in fact P only thc mtioTiiili/.ation «f 
thc histcjry ol thc aniiinijnity, Without prctcdcnts, no tlicoTy; 
;ind all thc iiLLposit.i^ hitarit of intcrprct.ltioTi cjf thc sourccs is 
mcrcly thc posl rmmfUffijustif ication of thcprcccdcmji whith havc 
Ijccn nitiiicd tjy ijmri'. 1 '* 

Gibb artives at the ahove conclusion bv wav of a detailed analv- 
sis of al-MawardTs al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, which, as mentioned 
earlier. is considered to liave set the model for subsequent siyasa 
shsir l iyya texts, This model, in addition toits Shafi r I-Ash £ ari L char- 
aeter features two dominant impulses. fim L the justification of 
the caliph 1 s authority in the face of the Buwayhid sultan ! s de 
jacto power; and second, the interpretation of the Islamic body 
politic as embodying the ideal of historical contintiity in the face 
of ehangingcireumstanees. Hence the 'rationalization' to which 
Gibb reters is, on one hand. directed at a hgal ideaL concerned 
with defining the status of the caliph; on the other hand, there is 
an endeavour to articulate a poliiical ideal of which the Mtislim 
community is at once a witness and a mouthpiece, It is the deli- 
cate balancing between these two ideals (legal and political) - 
ensuring that they feed off each other while remaining distinct - 
tliat hecomes the key objective of siyasa nkar c iyya texts after al- 
MawardL Moreover. it is the interplay between both these ideals 
that forms the framework around which alrGhazali composed 
Chapter 9 of the K. al-MustaxhirL 

Al-Griazall begins the chapter with a clear emphasis on the 
legal ideal, as expressed in the wording of the chapter 1 s title: 
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(>n thtr EsLablishmcTit of thc Lcgal DcnioristratioriK {al-barhkln 
al-$hjir'iyya) triat thc Irrianichargcdwith thcTruth whom all Mcn 
ai c LJound to obcy iu this Agc of Ours is tric Lmam al-Mustazriir 
Billih.' 1 » 

By the use of the term al-barahln al-shar^iyya, aj-Ghaza]i in- 
tends to give the imptession that the basis (or proof) of the 
caliphate is clearly contained in the law, when in fact, as men- 
tioned earlier h both the Qur'an and the Sunna are silent ahotit 
matters pettaining to constitutionaL law, What passes as Islaniic 
constittitional law is essentially a product of ijtihad. Furthermore, 
ijtihad in this area does not entail an interpretation from the 
sources of the law, but aims instead, as does aj-Ghaza.li, to con- 
strttct a set of arguments around legal concepts. 

The central legal concept on which al-Ghazali sets his argu- 
ments intomotion is that of jard (religious ohligation), Heargues 
that aI-Mustazhir fulfils the conditions (sharaHt) of the Imam, 
and hence he is God's kiiaiifa over mankind and obedience to 
him is a religious obligation (fard) incumbent on all mankind. l2D 
Recourse to the term /ard enahles al-Ghazali to affinn the neces- 
sity of the Suiiiii caliph in every age, and to argue that contrary 
to those wlio uphold that there is nobody today who fulfils the 
recjuirements of the office t there will always bcr a qualified candi- 
date in the Sunni community without whose existence the shari c a 
cannot be implemented, 1 - L In short> the caliph is an indispensa- 
ble source of legitimacy, and all public appointments such as 
that of government officials and qadis can only be valid if they 
isstie forth from the caliph, However, it is inleresting to note 
that al-GhazalT does not specify how exactly al-Mustazhir qtiali- 
lies for the i mama, escept by ptttting f orth the f ollowing syllogismr. 

La badda mirt imam fi kulli ( asr 

wa la mutarashshih li'1-imama siina-hu 

fa-huwa al-imam al-haqq idhan, 

(There must be an Imam in every age. 
btit only he is qualif ied ior the office; 
therefore he is the rightful Imaim} 122 
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This syllogism reinforces further the notion of far d in connec- 
tion with the Sunni Imam, a notion that serves as a counterpoint 
to the ahsoLutist claims of the IsmaiLis, Al-Ghazali is here trying 
to constmct an equally authoritative hasis for al-Mustazliir t and 
his chaLLenge lies in carving an alternative framework which is 
ahle to giant tiie same degree of centrality to al-Mustazhir as has 
been attributed to the Ismaili lmam. As such, emphasis on fard 
can be interpreted as a counterpoint to tlie Isniaili claim of l imta 
(intallibility) for their Imams. 

The basis for this interpretation becomes more plansihLe when 
we take into account tliat tlie next legal concept on wliicli al- 
Ghazali develops his argument is ijma*. Al-Grrazali does not put 
forward a definition of ijmtT; yet it is evident from his use of it 
that t apail f rom acknowledging consensus as a source of law, for 
him it encapsulates the conception of a divinely guided 
community, It is a community whose judgement, f ollowing from 
the popular hadith, 'My community will never agree upon an 
error', is attributed witLi ^isma.'^ For aL-Ghazali t ijina* becomes 
a constmct 011 which he develops a historicaJ ideal of tLie commu- 
nity s an ideal which, aniong other things, affinns the necessity of 
electing an imam to lead the eommunity t so as to protect it from 
aiiarchy. 12 ! Ikktiyar is the term used for 'election' and for al- 
Ghazali it iunctioms as an example of ijma? in practice. Tlie best 
historical example of this ikktiyar-ijma* nexus goes back to the 
earliesl (/>mpanions who, in order to preserve the unity of the 
ttmma and the siirvival of Islam t acted speedily af ter the death of 
the Prophet to elect an Iniam. Al^Gha^all also points out that the 
election was of a single Imam and not a consultative council 
(shura). l2 5 

These, then, are the outlines of the altemative fi"amework for 
al-CJliazali's conception of the imama, justifying itself by 
arguments botli legal and LiistoricaL - arguments which, further- 
more, are aLso used polemically to demonstrate the invalidity of 
the Ismaili doctrine of imdma. In connection with the legal line 
of argument centred around the temi jard, al-Ghazali asserts that 
a fundamental precondition of the Imam is L correctness of belief 
and soundness of religion 1 (sihhat al-* aaida wa salamat al-dln). ' 2tt 
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Hence he argues that the already cited arguments for takjir 
demonstrate clearly why the f smaili Imam does not qualif\\ While 
in connection witli tiie LiistoricaL line of argument centred around 
the tenn ijma\ al-GLiazali points out that not only has the Ismaili 
conception of the Imam contravened ijma < trom the period of 
the earliest companions, but even at present the ijma 1 (referring 
to its more literal connotation as a consensus of the majority) 
hehind the Ismaili Imam is numerically negligible compared to 
the ijma 1 of all l the Jeaders and < ulama > of the age and by all the 
masses of men in fartliest East and West' wlio recognize al-Mus- 
tazhiras their Imanr 137 These arguments are a clear illustration 
of the extent to which al-Ghazali's siyasa shar c iyya tormulation 
was intenvoven with the broader polemical objectives of the text, 
so that al-Mustazhir*s status had to be projected in terms which 
would in themselves serve as asufficient cotmter-argument against 
the Batiniyya, 

It is tLris tactor that can also help explain why al-Ohazali makes 
no reference to the Saljuq sultan in this section: obviously al- 
GhazalT was only too aware of the de (acto power of his patrons* 
and Lience his silence about tLie SaLjuq sultan demands an expla- 
nation. Hitherto. two differing lines of explanation have been 
put fonvarcl The first belongs to Lambton and RosentLial which 
reads al-GLiazairs silenceas indicative of an early poLiticaJ ideal- 
ism, and which veiy soon atter was abandoned in favour of a 
posture of realpolitik, as is evident in al-Iatisadji^l-i* tiqad, where 
not only is the Saljuq snltan explicitly referred to but al-GhazalTs 
thnist is to elaborate a theoretical basis for tLie sultan's relation- 
sLiip with the caliphJ 21 * The second expLanation belongs to 
HilLenbrand who argues tliat al-GliazalI was writing at a time of 
crisis and thus one lias to read between the lines, Leading lier to 
conclude that though the Saljnq sultan is not explicitly mentioned, 
al-^Gha^alTs message, albeit veiled t to tLie young al-Mustazhir was 
that he had no choice but to accept the continuing presence and 
power {shawka) of tLieTurks. 1 ^ HilLenbrand's position is based 
on a mucLi closer examination of the text and tLius carries more 
weight than tliat of Lambton and Rosentlial. Even though I partly 
aceept Hillenbrand's conclusions. some of the guiding 
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assumptions of her approach. which incidentally are also sliared 
by Lambton and RosenthaL need to be re-examined and quali- 
fied further. 

The problem here revolves aiound the use of the temis J ideal- 
ism 1 and l realism 1 hy tliese scholars when studying medieval Islamic 
political thought, especially their approach to siyasa sharHyya 
texts. These terms embody asstimptions about political life as it 
evolved in Europe; where. forexample, idealism connotes a Pla- 
tonic bias toward utopian thought* and realism connotes a 
Machiavellian persistence toward realpolitik. The conception of 
politics in siyma ahar*iyya texts is neither idealistic nor realistic 
in the above senses. AL-GhazalL for example. does not put for- 
ward a prescription for a perfect body politic, nor does he conceive 
of political authority or power solely in terms of expediency or 
pragmatism. For al-GhazalL and siyasa sharHyya writers in gen- 
eral 5 the imperative is to maintain the statm quo, which^ because 
it was perceived to rest on ijma\ had to he justitied. As such. all 
siyasa shar'iyya texts are idealistic (if we are to use the term) in 
the sense that their autlrors were qtiite aware of their powerless- 
ness 10 change political realities; hence these texts were primarily 
engaged in elaborating pattems of theoretical or de jure justifi- 
cation. 1 ^" Concomitantly, if there is a strain of realism in these 
texts 5 it lies in their openness to adjust and refine their theoreti- 
cal f rameworks so as to keep pace with the unf olding of history. 

Seen from this petspective, the best way toapproach the siyasa 
shar*iyya section in the K, al-Mvstaxhiri is as a theoretical affir- 
mation of the symbolic status of the caliph, al-Mustazhir. He 
becomes symbolic of the Sunni community and his status is placed 
in competition with that of the Ismaili Imam. Hence, it is highly 
probable that al-Ghazali is silent about the Saljuqs because he 
wishes to affirm the theoretical autonomy of the caliph. Not be- 
cause he wants to revive the de jar.to power which was once enjoyed 
by the Abbasid caliph, but merely because it would be polemically 
inexpedient to portiay the status of the caliph as having been 
compromised by the presence of a Saljuq sultan. Monetheless, al- 
Ghazali could not completely turn a hlind eye to the presence of 
the Saljuqs as such a denial would be tantamount to dishonesty, 
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severely compromising al-Ghazali's integrity and status as a mem- 
ber of the ^ulama'. As a result t his formulation is not without its 
subtle manoeuyres and adjustments. allowing him, as Hillenbrand 
rightly ohserYes, to strike a strategic halance between rationaliz~ 
ing the power and status of the Saljucjs (referred to as the Turks, 
al-khala* iq al-turk), while representingal-Mustazhir in terms suf- 
ricient enough to counter the sweeping claims made on behalf of 
the larger than life Tigure of the Fatimid/Ismaili/Ta 4 limiyya/ 
Batiniyya Imam/ 31 

This pursuit of a strategic balance is what s f or lack of a better 
phrase, could be referred to as the l dietoric of repair\ of which 
al-Mawardl was perhaps the pioneering practitionen Let us now 
tutn our attention tospecific examples of how aPGhazali worked 
out this strategic halance in the K. al-Mu$tazhiri. 

After having introduced the idea of ikkiiydr {election) t al- 
Ghazali proceeds to defend its validity. This defence, apart from 
being tramed in terms of a kaldm style disputation, ends up re- 
tining and adjusting the definition of ikhtiyar. First, al-Ghazali 
compares the designation of an Imam through ikhtiyitr with that 
of the Ismaili claim of textual designation (na.tA). Recapitulating 
his earlier arguments that the texts in suppon of the Ismaili Imam 
are not mut awatir and are hence invalid h he afriiTns categorically 
that ikhtiyar is the only source (mdkhad) for the Imamate.'* 3 
Yet, soon after this affirmatiom he begins to put forward some 
qualifieations ahout the manner in which ikhtiyar is executed t 
He eoncedes tliat ikhtiydr does not rest on a universa] nor actual 
ijmd* of the *ulamd\ nor wen of a specified number of people s 
but can in effect rest on the allegiance (bay*a) of a single person: 

Wc cJiocwc lo liold lluit onc pctson can 5ijfficc if hc is oti tlic siclc 

ol thc: tti<ijot'ilv (n^ >{,'.■.•;■•■:>;.' >): kiis - ii^rccrncril is Ulclis. 1 '■■> 

At this point, aJ-Ghazairs pursuit of a strategic balance becomes 
ever more transparent, a pursuit which he elaborates intoa theo- 
retical framework, consisting of the following definitions and 
links, First, he upholds the centrality of ijma* (consensus); sec- 
ond, lie drawsa link between ijma 1 and ikhtiydr (election)> wherehy 
ikhtiydr hecomes both an extension and an espression of ifmd*i 
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thircL he goes on to make a lurther link between ikhtiydr and 
bay^a (allegiance) of a single person, whereby the relationship 
between bay l a and ikhtiyar is framed along lines similar to that 
between ikhtiyar and tjma*. This entire framework reaches its 
climax when al-Ghazali declares that the pre-condition for hay c a 
is skawka (strength); in other worrjs, the person making the oath 
of allegiance should be someone who is obeyed and possesses 
unsurpassed military strength, since his compliance repiesents 
the compJiance of the masses, IM This declaration functions as a 
climax in two important, yet different, respects: first t this is the 
furthest al-GhazaLi goes in implying both the presence of the Saljuq 
sultan and the extent to which the caliph is dependent on the 
one who is the possessor of shmoka; second, al-Ghazali turns full 
circle and asserts that, like ijma < , the act of this hay l a has to be 
divinely sanctioned: 

Wc havc rcducccJ thcspcolication oi' ilic Itttain lo tltc rhoicc of a 
siriglc pcrstm; hut rcally wt havc rcduccd it lo trfjci's choicc and 
appcjintincnt (ikhtiyar Altah tft'ald wa nasbihi). Thc rcal justifi- 
tiitiori of tlic choicc is that all iolltiw arid obcy thc Irriain - a gratc 
andgift of GchJ, unattainahlc l*v r any hurrian coTitrning. ^S 

Interestingly enough, soon after this passage al-Ghazali goes 
on to praise al-Mtistazh]r t reiterating his status as the rightful 
Imam, as if to reassure his readers that, despite considerations of 
shawka. the authority of the caliph retains its autonomy and in- 
tegrity. Thereafter, al-Ghazali moves on to list the parameters of 
this authority. These parameters are described in terms of the 
necessaiy attributes or qualities (sijai) which have to be embodied 
in the body and personality of the caliph. Examples of these at- 
tributes had become a standard teature of siydsa shar* iyyat.exts. 
Al-Ghazali 1 s list contains ten attributes, of which six are catego- 
rized as innate (si/at al-khilqi) and four as acquired {sijat 
al-ikiisah). The innate attributes function very much as pre-con- 
ditions and include: (i) al-hulugh (matuiity, attainment of 
puberty); (ii) al J aqi (intelligence); (iii) al-hurriyya (freedom); 
(iv) al-dhukdr (male sex); (v) Jiaaab Qurayah (descent from 
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Quraysh clan of the Prophet); (vi) salama hassat ai-sam* wa f l- 
basar (soundness of hearing and sight). 1 * 6 

AIl the above attributes liad been put fbrward by previous siyasa 
skar*iyya writers; al-Ghazali is not adding anything new here, He 
also makes clear that it is the l ulama' who are responsible for 
enumerating these attributes, l 37 This passing ieference to the 
'ulama* serves as a hint of what will turn out to be a much more 
significant role that al-Ghazali has in mind for the < ulama\ The 
elaboration of this role is connected with the remaining four ac- 
quired qtialities of the Imam, These qualities function as ethical 
ideals, Their definition t as is the case with all ideaLs, is not a 
given but constitutes the subject matter of a theoretieal inqtiiry. 
The acquiredqtialities includej (i) al-najda (braver) r h military prow- 
ess); (ii) ai-kijaya (political competence); (iii) al-wara l (piety); 
(iv) ai-ilm (knowledge) t 

AI-GhazaJi provides a considerable amount of detail in defin- 
ing these qualities, and from the approach and tone which is 
adopted it becomes clear that he is utilizing these qualities as 
vehicles for justifying the respective roles of the Saljuq estabLish- 
ment and aLso the c ulama' vis-a-vis Caliph al-Mustazhir t 

Beginning with the quality of najda s al-Ghazali once again re- 
turns to the issue of shawka, and quite unaiubiguously asserts: 

Iri this agc of outs, frorn amoiigst chc (yarious) kinds <jf human 
lxnTigs it is thcTurks whoposscss shnwha. Aknighty God has givcn 
chcrri thc good Portunt: to iM:fricrid arid lovc liirri (chc calipli) to 
such an cxtcnc that thcy draw ncar to God by hclping hiin (thc 
calipli) iuul liy &upprcssingtlK:cncrnics ol his stalc (dnwla). TIk^ 1 
yicld thcitisclvcs 10 rx:licf in his ciiliphiitc and imama, l $ 

Having acknowledged that the Turks are the possessors of 
shawka, al-Ghazali goes on at length to explain that the Turks 
are obedient servants of the caliph and hence their shawka is 
ultimately to defend and uphold the authonty of the caliph. As 
has been mentioned earlien tlie self-styled role of the Saljuqs as 
guardians of the faith had been their long-standing political 
aiubition; thus this measured defence of the Ttirks is but an 
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exercise in rhetorical diplomacy on the part of aPGha^alL Over- 
tones of an anti-Batiniyya polemic can also be heard when 
al-Ghazali praises the Turks as those who the caliph can depend 
on to wage a jihad against the miidels, 1 ^ 

Turning his attention to the quality of kifaya (polLtLcal compe- 
tenee), aJ-Ghazali begins by describingthecuiTent periodas being 
one of crisis. applying to it the Qur'anic term jatra (effacement 
of the signs of religion)^ 1° Though he does not spell out the 
causes or the precise nature of this crisis. it is in all likelihood a 
reference to either the infiltration of the Batiniyya or to the as 
yet tinresolved Saljuq civil war t or perhap 1 ? to the comhined im- 
pact of both these factors, Be that as it may t al-Ghazali oscillates 
between praising al-Mustazhir's astuteness andpowers of discrimi- 
nation to bring about order and stability , while also stressing that 
the caliph will have to ensure that he is surrounded by competent 
advisers — men of insight and experience - placing special em- 
phasis on the appointment of a strong watir^l' At tlie end of 
this section, we are left unsure as to where exactly lies the locus 
of kijaya: is it pre-eminently subsumed in the oiTice and figure of 
the caliph h or does it arise out of the collaborative relationship 
between the caliph and his coim? In his effort to holster the sta- 
tus of the caliph, al-Ghazali ends up transposing the model of the 
then powetful Saljuq court (inclusive of the wizara) onto the 
caliphate, This transposition is again intended more as a rhetori- 
cal strategy 5 undertaken not to fulfil any concrete political 
objectives, but a way of dignifying the perceived authority of the 
caliphate, 

The third quality of wara 1 (piety) is discussed in terms which 
are at once predictable and very general Cultivation of piety be- 
comes incumbent upon the ealiph, and emphasis is placed on 
how this responsihility faJls scjuareJy on the caliph himseLT, and 
that no manner of outsideagency can help him in this matter. 1 1 " 
Much of the materia] here is couched in the tone of exhortation, 
and it constitutes a preliminaiy sketch of what will be covered in 
much greater detail when he takes up the 4 minors for princes 1 
genre in Chapter 1 o, 

Finally > with the quality of 4 ilm (knowledge) al-Ghazali touches 
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on issues most pettinent to himself> namely, the nalure of the 
caliph's relationship to the c ulamd\ and henee also the status of 
the i ulama i withln a conception of an Islamic body politic. Right 
at the outset, aUGhazali makes clear that the specific connota- 
tion carried hy the term l ilm is here conneeted with a knowledge 
of the law t furthei" speeifying it as the knowledge which enables 
one to attain 'the rank of ijtihad and [hence] give a jatwa in the 
science of the law ('ulum al-shar*)*. 1 *^ Moreovei\ the ^ulama* 
have made the possession of this knowledge a condition for the 
Iraara, Yet he does not clearly explain why this knowledge consti- 
tutes an indispensable condition, apart from assetting that to 
deny this would constitute a departure from the opinions of past 
'ulam&SM Al-Ghazalfs challenge is to justify how al-Mustazhir s 
whom he acknowledges as being not yet iti possession of the req- 
uisite level of legal knowledge, can nonetheless exercise his 
authority as caliph, He argues that just as the caliph depends on 
competent advisers in matters of kijaya, similarly he can consult 
and depend on the *ulama i on matters of £ ilm. After re-aff irniing 
al-Mustazhir's right to the caliphate, alrChazali goes so far as to 
articulate the caliph's dependence on the 'ulama* in terms of the 
following two conditions: 

tJnc: is tliat lic riot scltlcaiiy problctii c:xccpt aitcr c.wpkjiting thc 
talrnts cii -]u- ■ nffuii(r : ancl scckin^ thcir lu:lp. anc|i,vbc L n in dimbl 
choosc to iollow tlic: Iscst imd most lc:arnccl - thc City of Pcacc 
[Baghdad] will rarcly bc without such mcn. Thc sccond is tliat hc 
scck tn acquirc kncwlcdgc: and gain nuik nf iridcpcndcncc in thc 
scicntc (jf thc law - ior (ioci has cnjoincd tlic: arqiii&iiion ol 
kriowlcdj»"c. Hc L is young cnough lo dc> tliat in ;t short tituc. l -l."i 

The above passage, concluding. as it does, tbe siyaaa shar*iyya 
section, amounts ingeniously toan exercise inself-advertisement, 
wherehy the centrality of not only the < ulama :> hut of liis own 
position is alluded to, as is implicit in the very fact tliat he ean be 
boldenough toset conditions foral-Mustazhir. As stich, al-Ghazali 
ensures that the l ulamd f become key mediating players in mat- 
ters of both authority and powet\ There is a tone of urgency here 
because aUGhazali is only too aware of the precarious and ever 
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shifting halance through which the agencies of authority and 
power were then sustaining themselves, 

A tjuestion of balance emerges onee again in Chapter io„ the 
iinale to the text. But halance here is of a different kind alto- 
gether, conceming itself with the duties {waza'if) of al-Hlmiyya 
(knowledge)and al- c amftliyya (action/deeds), They constitute the 
two poles around which al-Ghazali addresses his cotinsels to Cal- 
iph al-Mustazhir. 1 't 6 These counsels are structured around a set 
of ethical ideaLs and function symbolically as mirrors hy which 
the caliph can continually observe and improve himself , In prac- 
tical terms this genre served as a construct f or narcissism, whereby 
the respective ethical ideals were already asstimed to be emhod- 
ied in whoever was the addressee of these counsels; hence the 
tone of exhortation common to this genre mnctioned as a dis- 
guise for what was in effect a tribute confirming the "woithiness 1 
{istihqaa} of the candidate. That the candidate here is al-Mus- 
tazhir follows inevitably from aJ-Ghazalfs claim that the caliph 
liad commissioned him to write this text — further personifying 
the Pada^il al-mustaxhiriyya. 

However t such glowing praise of al-Mustazhir would not have 
been completely devoid of political significance h wliether intended 
or not by al-Ghaza]L Especially when one takes into considera- 
tion that al-Ghazali had later in his life dedicated a text of the 
same genre* entitled Nasihat al-muiuk, to the Saljuq Sultan 
Sanjar.'i7 The point here is that this genre had its own political 
piestige, and hence what needs to be ascertained is the exact 
nature of the prestige heing accorded to al-Mustazhir. We will 
return to this question later on, but first let ils put forward some 
general observatiori5 about the contents of this chapter, 

Perhaps the mnst striking feature is that the entire section, as 
befitting the genre, is packed with metaphors and allegories, The 
most recurrent image used is that of the hody: recognizing the 
ephemerality of the body in contrast to the afterlife of the soul; 
the need to govem the body and its passions; and just as the body 
requires nourishment so does the souL ' 1 S These so-called leitmo- 
tifs and tlie vocabulary in whicb tliey are conveyed carry obvious 
Sufi pro^enance, Al-Ghazalf5 Sufism lies beyond the scope of 
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this study, but the material here is relevant for understanding 
the f omiative traces of his Sufi inclinations^ Even when discussing 
themes such as justice and the sharVa in connection to al- 
e amaliyya of the caliph. al-Ghazalf5 style is still metaphorical, 
though the discussion is always supported by copioLis ieferences 
to the Qur'an and haditlr It is in the context of al- amaliyya 
(deeds) t and not al-ilmiyya (knowledge) t that al-GhazaLT once 
again points out the necessity for tlie caliph to consult the c ul- 
ama'^ 

As much as this section is also about govemance t its overall 
effect is to impart a highly abstract conception of moral govem- 
ance, wheie the praetieal reaJities of the body politie carry no 
significance-what matters arethe ideals themselves h idealswhich 
are disembodied from the pre-occupations of any systernatie dis- 
cipline, be it of law or theology , Oarole Hillenbrand, when refenring 
to al-Ghazali's subsequently written 'rnirrors for princes' text£, 
neads them as indicative of his growing disillusionment with the 
political systems of his time, and hence his emphasis on H per- 
sonal piety and the transitory nature of this world\ ] 5° That being 
the case, how does one explain the juxtaposition in the K. al- 
Mustazhiri of two differing genres of political thought: a highly 
intricate siyasa sharHyya section fol]owed immediately by a l mir- 
ror for princes'? I do not believe that in this case the explanation 
of an overall disillusionment can hold water, nor does Hillen- 
brand offer this, or indeed any other interpretation with regard 
to the K. al-MustazhirL as if the issue were of no signif icance. I 
do not think this juxtaposition can altogether be ignored, although 
the conclusions to be drawn at present can be no more tlran conjec- 
tural or speculative, 

Taken logether, both these chapters have the cumulative ef~ 
leet of associating the personality of al-Mustazhirwith more than 
just symbolic importance, The conspitiious reterences made to 
al-Mustazhir throughout the text elevate him to a ver\ r distin- 
guished status. brimming with a tangible sense of expectation 
and pride, All of this cannot be explained merely in terms of 
polemical strategy t such that this representation of al-Mustazhir 
is seen solely as a counterpoint to the Ismaili Imam. In addition, 
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there is a soft t yet pervasive. ethos of revivalism in al-Ghaaali^s 
treatment of the catiphate in the K. al-MmtaxkirL Again, it should 
be borne in mind that this posture of al-Ghaza]i sought to amel- 
iorate not so much the actual status of the caliph hut his perceived 
status, 

Two distinct, yet somewhat interdependent, lines of explana- 
tion could serve as additional background factors for this revivalist 
posture, First, it could he argued that al-Ghazali had hecome con- 
vinced that not only the person of the caliph but the office itself 
was under serious threat of dissolution, Signs of this had become 
manifest in the policies of the Saljuq suttan, Malik Shah and 
equally also through the activities of the wazir Nizam al-MulL 
Wael B. Hallaq has argued that the potential weight of Nizam al- 
Mulk 1 s personaLity is intimated in aljuwaynrs niyasa sha/iyya 
treatise entitled Ghiyath al-umam, lb ' where, according to Hal- 
]aq, al-Juwayni., apai t from questioning the necessity of a caliph 
who is militarily and politically powerless, was in effect imiting 
Nizam al-Mulk to occupy the office of caliph. According to a\- 
Juwayni, Nizam al-Mulk was eligible because it was he t and not 
the caliph, who was in possession of what to aljuwayrri were the 
two central qualifications for the office: istiqlal (political inde- 
pendence) and kijaya (political competence),'^ This being the 
case t al-Ghazali's posturein the K. al-M ustathirl and stibsequently 
can be seen as a reaction to this sort of thinking. a reaction which 
was motivated by the conviction that the perceived authority and 
necessity of the caliphate was central to the tinity andstability of 
the Muslim communit\\ 

A second line of explanation giows out of tliis same convic- 
tion t but focuses on the nature of the { ulama*s dependence on 
the caliph, As has been made obvious in this study, al-Ghaza]i 
perceived the 'ulama* as deriving their legitimacy from the 
caliphate, Hence any effort to enhance thestatus of a]-Mustazhir 
would concomltantly have f ortif i ed the role and place of the ' ul- 
ama\ The probability of this revivalist posture is made all the 
more plausible if we take into account the fact of the Saljuq civil 
war. The war ptovided al-Ghazali the space for such a posture, 
without his running the risk of offending the Saljuq establishment, 
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wliich was then far too consumed with other issues to take notice 
of the K, al-Mustaxhiri. 

Seen from this perspective, both Chapters 9 and 10 are im- 
bued with the spiiit of rehabilitating the caliphate* a piocess of 
rehabilitation which, nonethelessL was only too conscious of the 
]rrevei\sible constraints that would continue to impinge on the 
actual status of the caliph, The justaposition of these two chapters 
can, hence, be seen as part of a complementary strategy through 
which al-GhazalI endeavoured to rehabilitate the Sunni caliphate 
to the furthest extent possible. 



CHALTKK THJthh 



Towards a Re-reading of the 

Kilah aI-Mu$lazhiri 



The historical study of ideas is concemed primaiily with ques- 
tions of significance and inf luence. One of the primaiy aims of 
this study has been to recover the historical signiticance and in- 
tluence of the R. al-Mustaskiri. It is a tascinating and complex 
text: its ideas capttire not only the great questions of the age in 
which it was written. but also carry an uncanny relevance f or the 
intellectual predicaments tacing Muslims in the contemporaiy 
world. Building on the contextual (historical) map that was drawn 
out in Chapter One of this book, and on the stiLicture of the text 
that was laid bare in Chapter Two t this chapter will now analyse 
more broadlv the ideas contained in alrGhazairs text. This analv- 
sis will take the form of re-reading the work t with a view to 
exploring the ways in which its arguments and themes were and 
continue to be emblematic of key concerns in the history of 
Muslim thought. 

Every re-reading entails the act of nianipulation which con- 
sists of applying a set of perspectives trom the present onto a 
text written in the past L Hence, a re-reading is conditioned by 
the distance in time between the composition of a text and wlien 
the re-reading is undertaken; the greater the distance, the more 
pervasive is the manipulation. With the K. al-Mmlaihirt the dis- 
tance is that which separates the medieval from the modtin, and 
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this study has heen extremely conscious of that distance. The 
medieval character of the text has so far been the object of a 
reconstruction and a translation in this studv: a reconstruction 
of tbe environment in which al-Chazali wrote; and a translation, 
in the broadest sense of the word, of the terms and arguments 
contained in it L The insights derived from this reconstruction 
and translation will now be used for undertaking a critical analy- 
sis of the text. 

The R, al-Mustazhiri is a dense and many-sided text h contain- 
ing diverse styles of argumentation and presentation, each of 
which addresses a distinct set of conceptual concems. For the 
purposes of our re-reading, we will classify these conceptual con- 
cems as belonging to the categories of orthodoxy s reason and 
authority. Al-Chaza1i 5 it will be argued t struggled with problems 
and questions connected toeach of these three categories. which 
serve as themes (or topoi) for al-Chaza]rs central arguments in 
this work. They are not al-GhazalTs categories, but a set of per- 
spectives projected (manipulated, if yoti will) ontothe text. Yet, 
hopenilly, the ensuing analysis will demonstrate their cogency 
for appreciating its intellectual and historical significance. 

Orthodoxy: A Problcm of Intcrprctation 

That the use of the term 'oithodo^y 1 is highly problematic when 
applied to Islam has been commented on by several scholars, of 
whom Goldziher was the most perceptive in pointing out that: 

Tlic dcjgnia of Islam carinot bc corriparcd with thc siimc constitu- 
ent part of thc rcligion oi iiriy of thc Christiiin criurchcs. Thcrc 
arc iicj couucils arid synods which, n£ tcr vigorous dcbatc. can cs- 
tiihlish tlic foimulac that must stand hciiccforthiis ttic syinbol cjf 
thc tiuc faith. Tlicrc is ncj ccclcsiiistical functiou which rcpnc- 
scnts thc critcTion cjf ortlK>doxy; thcTC is no cxcgcsis cxc:lusiv r cly 
authorizcd liy thc sacrcd tcxts c>n which thc doctrinad mcthod 
iind sul>st;mcc 01 thc churcri rrsts. tkjnscrisus lijma"]. tlic liighcst 
authority in all qucslions ol' rdigious thcory and practicc, is an 
cxpimdiiblc spring. [and thus it is] difficult to rcach agrccmcnt 
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ori what sliould iklsa urHiucstioTiably ior corucnsus. Wlnl orit: party 
regards as such, anothrr will reject/ 

Yet despite the lack of an official, centralized authority, as in 
Chiistianity + to eniorce an orthodoxv\ the histoiT of Islamlc law 
and theology bears witness to a perennial desire to claim and 
argue ior an ortliodoxy. The K. al-Mmtatkiri is a prime exam- 
ple of this desire, where t apart from harnessing it toarguments 
derived irom adab al-firaq, kalam, fiqh and usul al-jiqh (each a 
potential crucible for orthodoxy)> al-GhazalI eniploys the term 
takjir to map out the boundaries of an orthodox position. A dis- 
tinction needs therefore to he made between the practical 
authoritativeness as opposed to the theoretical expressions of or- 
thodoxy in Islam. Although <ioIdziher was right in his assertion 
that the history of Islam has been devoid of an institutionaLized 
agenq'" or mouthpiece f or orthodoxy t nevertheJess the history of 
Sunni Islam is replete with examples of political foices and ac- 
tors seeking to assert an orthodoxy\ A case in point is the 
establishment of the Nizamiyya coJlege in Baghdad where, argu- 
ahly, al-Ghazali wrote the K. al-Musiazhiri. This biings to the 
ioreground another distinction, that hetween the institutional- 
ized manifestation as opposed to the ideological pursuit of 
orthodoxy in Islamic history. 

The polemical orientation of the K. al-Mustaikiri is at once 
theoretical and ideological, a conjunction which is most articu- 
lately expressed in al-Ghazairs fatwa of unbelief (takfir}. At the 
theoretical leveL al-Ghazali laboured to justify the legal basis and 
implications of this fatwa\ at the ideological leveJ, the jaiwa be- 
comes an instrument of exclusion and violence, On both levels, 
the posture is predominantly reactive; hence orthodoxy is de- 
iined with reterence to what lies outside it rather than to what it 
stands f or per se. This is clearly bome out by the iact that there is 
no adcqualt' ff[uivaicnt (ov tht: krm 'ortlu>rlt>\v" iti AillIjlc. Y*>v 
aMUha^aLL tlie conception of a normative centre is perhaps best 
conveyed by the phrase: ahl ai-sunna wa'1-jama'a (peopleof the 
prophetic tradition and of the community/consensus). 2 This 
expression, apart from being a descriptive label, is itself open to 
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varied definitions, and in fact accommodates a degree of dissent 
anddiversity as incorporated through the principle of ikhtildf- 
allowing different schools of Stinni law to co-exist on equal terms 
witli each other. 

By resorting to the fatwd of takfir~ al^Gha^ali was trying to 
estahlish the limits of tolerable dissent, As mentioned earlier, of 
all the accusations levelled against the Ismailis/Batiniyya, it is 
only on one specific issue that he places tliem in the position of 
having transgressed the limits of tolerable dissent, namely, their 
interpretation of wliat is meant by Resurrection (qiyama) in the 
Qur'an. Hence, al-Ghazairs jatwd amounts to a legal ruling on a 
point of doctrine, and in tbis sense his presumed domain of or- 
thodoxy rests on botb a legal and theological interpretation — 
that is, on an interdependence between law and theology. 

Al-Ghazall was writing at a time when tbe disciplines of law 
and theology were still very much in the throes of defining their 
respective boundaries in relation to each other, let alone the ba- 
sis of their interdependence. George Makdisis research has been 
seminal in re-tracing the complex bistorical relationship between 
law and theology in medieval Islam. drawing attention to the evo- 
lution of distinctions that emerged between t for example t fiqh 
and usid ai-fiqh or between kaldm and usul ai-din, and more 
imp>i~tantK\ the degrees of co-operation with wbich all these dis- 
ciplines interrelated.3 Examples of all these evolving distinctions 
are contained in the K. ai-Mustathiri, and one of the central 
concerns of the text bas been to demonstrate the instmmental 
interdependence of law and theology in constructing a concep- 
tion of ortbodoxy in Islam. 

Tliis conception is bighly reified; it is not so much a textual 
prescription but an attitude of ortbodoxy. At the very core of 
this attitude is the assumption that the disciplines of law and 
theology are systems of interpretation, and hence onbodoxy is 
ultimately not a given postulate but represents a problem of in- 
terpretation/ 1 The object of interpretation is the Qur*an t be it to 
discover and implement GckTs law or to understand the nattire of 
God and of His commandments. In the K. ai-MttstazhirL law 
and theology are used as tools applied systematically with the 
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purpose of reiuting tlie Batiniyya and their interpretations, and 
it is in the very application of these tools that an attitude. not a 
definition, of ortliodoxv is vindicated. Al-Ghazali would not have 
claimed as much - for to declare that tlie issue of orthodoxy 
revolved solely around questions of interpietation would Lrave been 
tantamount to making the truth seem relative, For al-Ghazali theie 
existed absolute religious truths, y et truths that one had to strive 
towards. and law and tlieology as systems of interpretation weie 
hut paths toward, andnot constructions of, these absolute truths. 
Interpretation, be it tLirough ijtihdd or ta'toil, is dedicated to 
discovering (or uncovering) what God has already revealed to 
mankind, 

Leaving aside the issue of inteipretation. the most tangible 
way in which the K. al-Mustazhiri expressed an attitude of or- 
thodoxy is through the f ramework of nioral opposition. whereby 
the Batiniyya are portrayed in categories of moral deviance in 
complete opposition to the presumed moral centre from which 
al-Ghazali is wiiting, There is no better example of this than the 
very title of thetext: Fada'ih al-Eatiniy$a wafadd r ii ai-Mustazhiti- 
yya {The Intamies of the Batiniyya and the Yirtues of the 
Mustazliirr\ \ a). J( is this charged tone of moral polemic that ena- 
bles al-Ghazali to project a confident affirmation of orthodoxy 
without ever openly conceding that it is rooted in an engaged 
process of legal and theological inteipretation. 

Reason: Subjectivity versus Objectivity 

An enquiry into the definition and role of reason features quite 
piominently in the A F . ai-MustazhirL This enquiry is in the first 
instance fuelled by his refutation of the ta'ltm doctrine, How- 
ever there is another more pervasive, yet subtle, dimension which 
gives rise to this enquiry, namely. his attempt to carve out a place 
for reason in Sunni law and theology. Al-Ghazairs attempt can 
be best characterized as a process of integration, avoiding the 
excesses, hitlierto expressed in lslamic history, of a literalist re- 
jeetion of t ora pliilosophical suhservience to, reason, As mentioned 
earlier, the K, ai-Mustazhiri serves as the earliest record of al- 
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Ghazalrs use of the syllogism in his writings t and in relation to 
which he uses the temi nazar for reason^ Whether, or to what 
extent this temi was a representative designation for reason in 
usul al-ftqh and kalam texts up until the lime of alrGhazali t is a 
question that hasyet to be adequately exploredhy scholars, Wael 
B. Hallaq's writings on legal theoiy and Richard M, Frank h s on 
kalam metriodology have been bieaking new ground in this 
direction.5 

The focus here will be limited to an examination of the objec- 
tives underlying al-^Gha^ali^s need to integrate reason, This 
integration is t broadly speaking, marked by two objectives: 
practical and theoretical, At the practicaL level, al-Griazali set out 
to defend reason against what he perceived to be the anti-ration- 
alist perspective of the ta ( lim doctrine, a perspective which was 
not a simple rejection of reason but an argument claiming tLiat 
human reason is fallible and hence tLiere is a necessity for an 
intallible teacher, such as the Ismaili Imam, to guide mankind. 
Correspondingly, the Ismailis argued t those without access to this 
ta*lim dispensed by tlie infallibLe Imam t as is the case of the 
Sunni community t will continue to be misguided by their ines- 
capahLe dependence ontallible conjecture {mnn) and speculation 
derived from human reasoning. 

AI-Ghazali knew only too well the implications of tliis doc- 
trine, which amounted toan indictment of the entire framework 
of Sunni thought, dependent as it is on the use of human reason 
in the formuLation and application of its Law and theology, Hence 
the challenge confronting aJ-Ghazali was to both refute the per- 
spective of tLie taHim doctrine wLiile concomitantly defending 
tiie place of reason in Sunni thought, This challenge was a practical 
imperative iti sofar as it sought to defuse the politico-ideological 
threat of the Batiniyya and fortify the authority and integrity of 
his own posilion as a member of ttie Sunni t ulama > - or moie 
specifieally as a SlisuTi-Asl^arT writei\ On the issue of the ta c lim 
doctrine, aL-Ghazali ! s refutation can be summed up by the argu- 
ment that as much as the ta* lim doctrine would want to cLaim the 
necessity of an infa]lible teacher and tlie invalidation of Liuman 
reasoning, it is a claim that is supported by means of a rational 
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argument, and hence fully dependent on the very grounds of 
hutnan reasoning which the doctrine purports to befallible L Thus 
he defines this doctrine as being a case of circularity, of trying to 
itwalidate reason through the use of reason. 

However t this refutation still leaves unanswered the general 
question whether human reasoning per se is falLible or in^allible, 
APGhaza]i does not confront this cjuestion head om but arrives 
at a response which begins as part of his defenee of the use of 
reason in Sunni law and theology, He affirms the existence of an 
infallible teachei who, though, is the Prophet alone, and wlio Irad 
himself sanctioned the use of individtial reasoning (ijtihad al- 
ra'y). Al-Ghazali does not leave it at that hut took it upon himself 
to define the nature, scope and role of this sanctioned reason, 
setting into motion an elaborate theoretical analysis of reason, 
Apart from defining the role of reason in relation to different 
types of knowledge - revelational, intellectual and juridical - he 
puts forward a conception of reason as being a method, and this 
method was Aristotelian logic (a concatenation of premises and 
proofs) s which if used conectly can be a reliable guide in the 
pursuit of knowledge, It is this niethod whicli a!-Chazali endeav- 
oured systematically to integrate into the disciplines of law and 
theology. 

An extremely perspicacious interpretation of the A\ al-Mm- 
taihirt^s integrationist agenda was put forward by Jo"5ef van Ess 
in thearticle 'Scepticism in Islamic Religious Thought\ where he 
argues that al-Ghaza]i turned to the syUogism as a means of in- 
troducing a criterion of objectivity into the arguments and 
interpretatiotiii put forward hy the disciplines of law and theol- 
ogy L According to van Ess, al^Gha^alTs primary aim was to counter 
the unbridled subjectivity implied in arguments such as that of 
the ta^lim doctrine, articulating, as it did, a pliilosophical scepti- 
cism to be resoKed only by recourse to a locus of authority outside 
and beyond human reasoning— a 'scepticism for beliePs sake\ rt 
As f or the signirlcance of al-GhazaH's pursuit of objectivity through 
the syllogism. van Ess mnkes thelollowing perceptiveobservations: 
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ll is al-GIiiiiiali who, for tlu: iirst limc, irnpcrativcly strcsscd thc 
cpistcrriologitiil ptoblcm: nobody nccds ta'lim, instruction by an 
Imam, bctausc spcculation cari bc safcly conductcd t» an 
undoubtablc rcsult. Onc rriust only usc ari iutalLihL: nu:thotl, and 
this iulailiblc mcthodis Aristotcliaii Itjgic. Itwas duclo thc tiatiuiic 
altack - duc tt) sctrpticisrn - tliat tbc roui«Afi.i?/;mJiji undcrstood 
that tinc tlocs uot tjrily ntrctl rcsults but also thc rnctbt>d todcfcnd 
thcrriL thc bcst truth Itiscs rnuch or ils valuc wlitrri it is uot irnpcra- 
tivc tjy its trwri powcr. Wc rriust, howcvcr, not tmrrlook oric fact: 
thc vrctory tjf syllogisrn ivas, ttxjj thc victory of mcntal rigidity; 
syllo£ism was j*ood 1'tjr thc adinitiislration of spiritual wcalth,, but 
it was of ncitrly uo usc for tbc imcstrrrcnt of tbis wcalth irilo ncw 
projccts. Thosc who wcrc not giftcd for spctulation fclt tlicm- 
sclvcs inorc rcrrntwcd thari bcforc; thcy thtisc tbc only outlct thcy 
could tind, thc way inttj Suiism. li was al-Gha/.ali hiinstrli' wiio 
had opcTicd ibcrn this titjor. 7 

Authority: Spiritual versus Tcmporal 

It is perhaps too obvious to e\'en need stating that the K. al- 
Mustaihiri addresses itself to issues of authoritv\ Indeed these 
issties pervade the entire text, Yet what is equalJy obvious and 
even striking is that, despite tlie pervasiveness of these issties, 
the eonception of authority in this text does not redtice itself to 
any single clear definition or temi, but is rather layered with 
such a varied set of connotations and iuiplications that the very 
uselulness of applying the concept of authority becomes an ana- 
lytieal problem in and of itseH\ This prohlem is not peculiar to 
this text t tiot" even toal-GhazaLi's thoiight. but is a wider problem 
associated with the study of Islam, be it as a religion or a 
civilizatiom 

Tlie roots of the problem lie both otuside and within the his- 
tory of Islam, Coming from the outside, it presents itself as a 
terminological issue, while from within it arises out of the very 
circtimstances of historical eroJution, The terminological issue 
emerges OLit of the European encounter with the Muslim world, 
and in particular the attendant rise of Oriental studies whereby 
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European scholars studying Islamic history inevitab]y tiansposed 
teiininological categories of European history, such as church and 
state or religiom and secular, onto the histoiy of Islam,* In an 
attempt to redress the obvious shortcomings of this approach, 
orientalist scholarship was confronted with two choiees: either to 
ahandon completely any sort of transposition of concepts and 
terms and hence emphasize the historical uniqueness (or com- 
plete otherness) of Islam, leading to an elaboration of a separate 
temiinology altogether; or to become more conscious of + yet not 
reject, the limitations of projecting European categories of au- 
thority onto Islam, and also striving constantly to adjust these 
categories so as to reflect fully bolh the comparative uniqueness 
and similarity of Muslim histoiy vis-a-vis the history of Europe, 
Both these alternatives have a tendencv to overlook the dvnamic 
historical evolution of Islam, so that, for example t there is not 
oneconception but ratherseveral conceptions of authority, some 
of which are unique to Islam and otliers are not. The issue at 
stake here is not merely one of historical periodization, but of an 
historical consciousness that is continually being shaped by the 
challenges and questions around the issue of authority^ 

Drawing on categories developed by Max Weben autlmrity in 
Islam can be analysed in terms of a f ramewoi k slructured around 
two broad temporal phases; the emergence and expressions of 
authority during the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad, iol- 
lowed by the emergence of post-Prophetie articulati on and struggle 
between different conceptions of authorityJ" This framework 
hrings to light the varied complexities confronting Muslims them- 
selves when engaging with issues of authority , of which the central 
predicament is that all succeedinggenerations of Muslims after 
the death of the Prophet have continuously stmggled to main- 
tain a link with the charismatic authority and example of the 
Prophet, The Propliet's mission and personality is the locus of 
charisma which is reified into a moclel of autliority directly ad- 
dressing the Muslim community, Different responses to this 
authority crystallized ov r er time: for example. the afd al-sunna 
sought to institutionalize this charismatic authority, articulating 
it through the institution of the khilaja and the disciplines of law 
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and theology; while the Shi l a sought to perpetuate this charismatic 
authority through the doctrine of imama, Both these tesponses 
represent a type of transpasition, where the Prophetic model is 
the originating source which is transposed and kept alive with 
the march of post-Prophetie histor\\ The model of the Prophet^s 
authority is totaL an indivisible expiession of the spiritual and 
temporaL while the espressions of autlmrity in the post-Prophetic 
period have toaccept to varying degrees the distinctions between 
the spiritual and temporal, which emerge through the need to 
either rationalize or negotiate a link between different fomis of 
institutionalized autlmtity. 

All tlie aforementioned observations have a bearing on how to 
examine the issues of authority articulated in the K. al-Mus- 
tazhiri, It represents a snapshot of a signiticanl moment in the 
post-Prophetic engagement with the concept of authority. Three 
issues stand out in particular: the status of the caliph; the iden- 
tity of the i ulama\ and the commitments of al-Ghazairs religious 
conscience. Each issue articulates a relationship to authority in 
medieval Islam, and in each case a relationship which, for al- 
Ghazall, presents itself as a problem calling for resolution and 
clariTication. 

Mtich has already been said about al-Ghazalfs preoccupation 
with the caliphate» encompassing the iollowing key factors: the 
vulnerability of Caliph al-Mustazhir in his relationship with the 
Saljuqs; the impact of the Ismaili Imams ideological challenge; 
and the motives underlying al-Chazali h s proto-caliphal stand in 
[\\v K. ftf-M >(•>{ frJ>ii t. llowrurr. thcic is <. j 1 1 1 ■ sigtiiluaiU lls|k-c t 
that has not yet been touched upon and that is al-Ghazairs use of 
the terms al-din and al-dunya to designate different spheres of 
the caliph 1 s authority^ This distinction is referred to in various 
passages throughout the text, and it is pethaps theclosest equiva- 
lent we have to the division between spiritual (din) and tempotal 
{dunya) authority. 1 ' In subsequent texts al-Ghazali develops and 
applies this distinction in a far mote structured manner than is 
the case in the K. ai-MustazkirL , '- i Nevertheless> his embryonic 
usage of these terms in this wotk encapsulates quite clearly the 
situation confronting the status of the Sunni caliph. On the one 
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hand, this distinction points to the potential divisions of atuhority 
between the caliph and the Saljuq sultan, whereby the caliph, on 
the basis of his religious authority, delegates to the sultan juris- 
diction over temporal affaii"s t On the other hand, this distinction 
was used as a construet toemphasize how the caliph was, indeed, 
the locus of authority in both these spheres* so as to challenge 
the allegedly comprehensive status (in both spheres} of the Is- 
maili Imam. Thus it is that al-Chazali has to negotiate the authority 
of CaJiph aI-Mustazh.ii' between the implications of both these 
positions, In relation to the Saljuq sultan, the calipkTs status is 
inevitably diluted; in relation to the Ismaili Iinam, the incompat- 
ibility hetween the Sunni and Shi'a conceptions of imdma still 
had to be inaintained. 

The theme of authority emerges somewhat more indirectly 
with respect to the identity of the c ulama\ Though the K. ai- 
Mustazkiri addresses the cliallenges and questions in this area, 
yet aUGhazaIi addresses them rather obliquely, It is through the 
intellectual approach and style of the text that he appeais subtly 
to be making claims on belialf of the 'ulama\ Before entering 
the text, it would be appropriate to lay out the general param- 
eters within which tlie identity of * tilama' is. in the first place, 
perceived to be problematic. To begin with, the historical emer- 
gence of the ( ulama J was an almost organic extension of the 
Muslim community itself; hence its role and function, especially 
as a distinct corporate body within the community. was not only 
subject to an auiorphous evolution but lacked a clear cut* practi- 
cal terms of refeience. The term < ulama > was a highly flexible 
term applicable to a diverse range of individuals, perfonning re- 
ligious, legal, educational and even political tunctions, Aziz 
Al-Azmeh in his highly suggestive book, Arabic Tkougkt and Is- 
lamic Societies, refers to the l ulama' as an 'imaginary class' in 
medieval Islam, adding vety aptly: The ideological coIlectivity 
< tdama i as well as the concept of c ulamd\ are equally utopian 
collectivities and utopian conceptsV s 

Following from this, theother important consideration relates 
to the fact which Al-Azmeh points out: This group carried knowl- 
edge, and its members were the producers, preservers and 
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distributors oFknowledgeVi The question that arises Liere is what 
sort oF knowLedge is carried by the c \dama?\ put ditTerently, to 
wlrat processes of learning and teaching did the ( ulama* dedicate 
themselves? As can be gathered From the foregoing obseiYations 
the so-calLed problematic identity of the 'ulama* is connected 
very much with how we today make sense oF the ways and means 
by which the l ulama i euLtivated and expiessed themselves in 
medieval IslauL 

That the K. al-M.mtai.hirl throws up these issues is quite obvi- 
ous, judging solely From the Fact that al-Ghazali reFers consciously 
to himself as a member of the l ulama\ and as we know he was 
not just an ordinaiy member hut occupied the highest oFficial 
post at the Nizamiyya college in liaghdacL Infact, as mentioned 
earlier, the very emergence of the Nizamiyya network sei~ved as 
an instmment in forging an identity and a role for the * ulam& > . 
The Nizamiyya as an institution was responsible for promoting 
an identity rooted in a ShaiTi-AslYari justif ication of the < ulama i 
as embodying an extension of the caliph^s authority. enabling 
them to assert their role as interpreters and guardians of the law 
— a role to which al-Ghazali rnakes several references throughout 
the texU& The K. al-Mustaxhiri is an example of how he articu- 
lates himseLf in the role of interpreter and guardian of the law, 
even though the text embraces so much more tlian just the law, 
ALGhazali appears to imply that though the Forte of the ( ulama i 
lay in their knowledge oF the law, yet they are also to be seen as 
intellectualsj in the broadest sense oF the term, whose curiosity 
and expertise should not only be limited to the religious or legal 
sciences {al J xdum al-dlniyya/al-shar^iyya)^ but also encompass 
the rational sciences (al J ulum al J aqiiyya). He employs this dis- 
tinction in order to separate the knowledge oF the law From all 
other classes of knowledge, a distinction, wrrich, once again, is 
applied less systematically in the K. al-A4uaiaihirl tlian in his 
subsequent writings, especially the Ihya* 'ulum al-dtnJ^ 

The remarkable range of approaches and styles in the K. at- 
Mustazhiri is a testimony to aL-GhazalTs desterity in emhracing 
a variety of disciplines, limited not only to the legaL Here and 
eLsewhere, he writes with an acute self-awareness of the Fonnal 
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categories and limitations within differing disciplines or classes 
of knowledge, No place is this better demonstrated then in ai- 
Munqidh min ai-daldl, where al-Ghazali defines the approach of 
the MutakaHimun, Batiniyya (alr-Ta^imiyya), Falasifa andSufis, 
and esamines their ideas as being wliat we would today call l modes 
of discourse'. Al-Ghazali subjects the ideas of each discipline to a 
iorm of lational criticism, so as to evaluate their respective depth 
and limitations. 1 ^ Even though the discipline of law as such is 
not treated as a discourse in ai-Munqidh> al-Ghazali's usul ai- 
ftqh text, al-Mustasfa min c ilm al-usul, approaches the law very 
much as a discourse whose intelLectuaL authority is open to 
rati onalizati om J rt 

The combination of alHGhazalTs diverse inteUectual inclina- 
tions and, moreover, his critical self-awareness of tLiis diversity 
adds another question tothewliole issue connected with the iden- 
tity of the ' ulamd* - namely, tliat if knowledge per se served as a 
source of auttiority , what then was the depth and scope of knowl- 
edge from which the *uiama J could and perliaps should derive 
their identity? This question lies at the heart of several of al- 
Ghazali's major texts t and the A'. al-Musiaihiri is one of them, 
He retumed to this issue time and again with an almost inex- 
haustible curiosity t ever elaborating different perspectives 
througliout his liie. 

AJ-GLiaza]i displayed an equally restless curiosity in liis con- 
frontation with the Ismailis, a conirontation whicli. accordingto 
Marsliall GS. Hodgson, l is too intimate, and is taken up in di- 
verse forms too repeatedly , to be accounted for in a purely extemal 
way. He [al-Gliazali] refuted the Ismailis over and over t I think, 
because he found soniething in their position to be persuasive.' '9 
Admittedly t an enquiry into what may constitute the 'internal 1 
factors or exp]anations f or a]-Ghazali 1 5 confrontation is a highly 
tenuous undertaking. Without going so far as to presume that 
we can fully understand the workings of his mind, we shall here, 
nevertheless, endeavour to expLore the plausihility of how and in 
what senses al-Ghazali found the doctrines of the so-called 
Batiniyya 'persuasive'. 

As mentioned earlier, the Batiniyya were not only a political 
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threat h they also constituted an intellectual challenge to Sunni 
IsLun. Intellectually. the position of the Ismailis which alrGhaza]i 
challenged was that formulated by Hasan-i Sabbah in his doc- 
trine of ir/lim. According to al-Shahrastam's version of this 
doctrine, in every age, religious authority resides in t and is dis- 
seminated hy h one uniquely qualified teacher whose legitimacy 
demands no extrinsic proof other than the need of mankind for 
such a teachen Hence every individual has to seek out and com- 
mit himself unconditionally to this teacher. The complete 
autonomy of the teacher implies that the role of individual rea- 
soning in pursuing the tnith is> of necessity, subordinated (or. as 
aM.)hazali wouJd have it, invalidated) to the authority of this 
teacher A]"Ghazalfs refutation of this position involves not a 
repudiation of such a teacher but re-definition of the teacher as 
the Prophet alone, and a re-affirmation of the role of reason as 
heing both sanclioned hy the Prophet and as a necessary tool 
(yet neutral and limited by the authority of revelation) in pursu- 
ing the Truth. 

Marshall Hodgson andW. Montgomery Watt haveargued that 
al-Ghazali did not so much reject the premises of the ta l limdoc- 
trine but adapted them to the needs and situation of the Sunni 
commimity, 20 The framework of this adaptation is latent in the 
K. al-Masiaihiri, though it is elaborated more comprehensively 
in al-Qisias al-mustaqim and the MunqidfL and can he summa- 
rized thus: whereas the trtlim doctrine places sole emphasis on 
the authoiity of a livingteacher t al-Ghazali sought toconnect the 
Prophet's ta c limvnlh that of a lhing, historical community, so 
that the cumulative experience of the Sunni community becomes 
the repository and continuing guarantor of truth for every indi- 
vidual believer, A precarious balancingact can be read into what, 
in effect t amounts to al-Ghazalfs re-reading of the taHim doc- 
trine, It represents a halancing act between indiridualistic as 
opposed to communalistic conceptions of religious authority. For 
al-Ghazali, the ta c lim doctrine was t apart trom its self- 
contradictory position on reason, also excessively indmdualistic^ 
It assumes that every individual could hy himself realize the 
necessity for seeking guidance from an authoritative teacher, and 
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hence eompletely overlooks tlie role of the community in nurtur- 
ing and sustaining the authority of any teacher - and so it is that 
al-GhazalI affirms the necessity of both a teacher and a 
community. In the K, al-Mumtaihiri, the necessity of the com- 
munity is artieulated in terms of al"Ghazali 1 s recurrent emphasis 
on the centrality of the law as the raisan d'ĕtre of the Muslim 
community and in relation to which tbe Prophet is letened to as 
sakib ai-shar c (trustee of the law), Many of the key terrns dis- 
cussed in the text such as, ijtihad. tak/tr, khila/a, ikhtila/snd 
taaiid embody not only legal but communal concems, fuither 
underscoring aL-GhazaLTs conviclion that the lawis piesei~ved and 
oheyed only thiough the life of the eommimity - not just any 
community, btit the aki al-sunna wa'l-jamafa, 

The opposing commitments of individualism and communal- 
ism are emblematic of the tensions in what, for want of a better 
terni, we shall refer to as al-Ghazali 1 s personal conscience, His 
reaction to the implied indKidualism of the ta c lim doctrine was, 
ironically, aLso what repeatedly attracted him to the doctrine. for 
aL-GhazalI himself displayed a remarkable individuality in his re- 
lationship to the community. This is persistently borne out 
through his accomplishments as an intelleetual inncwator, be it 
in his encoimter with the falasifa, reappraisal of kaiam, system- 
atic use of logic in usul ai-fiqh, and ultimately in his integration 
of Sufism within Sunni Islam, Al"Ghazali f s turning towards Suf- 
ism, which, if we recalL was to begin in earnest very soon after he 
had written the K. al-Mustaikiri, is perhaps the most articulate 
expression of his individualistic temperament, leading him to 
withdraw f rom the lite of the community in order to ptirsue the 
dictates of his own personal conscienee, Marshall Hodgson and 
Henri Laoust have both argued that the stirrings of what later 
developed into al-Ghazali's existentialist posture (with the em- 
phasis on religious experience) can be traced back to his 
engagement with the ta c lim doctrine, especially since the ta*lim 
doctrine, as much as al-Ghazali would wish it to be underplayed, 
culminated in an act of existential commitment to. and dependr 
ence on, the teacher/ 21 This interpretation brings to light one of 
the most fascinating ironies in Muslim intellectual history: that 
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al-Ghazali's intellectual reformation of Sunni islam was in large 
part shaped by the ideas and ethos of the Shi 4 a Isniaili doctrine 
of taHim. 

Al-Ghaza]f s individualism never hecame an end unto itselt\ 
but persistently tempered itself toaddress andserve the needs of 
the community> as is reflected in the fact that his withdrawal 
from the communitv was short-lived, and after his return he con- 
tinued to write and teach. His refutation of the ta c Iim doctrine 
and his concomitant adaptation of it, captures, albeit theoreti- 
cally, the negotiation in his conscience between the attendant 
demands of individualistic commitment and communal (or con- 
tractual) participation. However t as noted earlier, evidence of 
this negotiation in the A\ al-Mustathiri is very much a part of 
the sub-text, though a sub-text which deserves attention not only 
because it anticipates the suhfiequent developments in aI-GhazaJi's 
thought* but also because of the very significance of these ideas. 
This theme serves as a master key for understanding all of ai- 
Ghazali's writings. Borrowing Isaiah Berlin's famous parahle on 
thinkers as either hedgehogs {those aff irming 01 desiring one big 
idea) or as f oxes (those chasing many and even diverging ideas), 
I have come tosee al-Ghazali as a restless and solitary fox s though 
one who yeamed all his life to be a hedgehog^ 2 Al-GhazaLi 's writ- 
ings on all the major intellectual disciplines in medieval Islam 
display the tenacity of a remarkable fox t and yet all his wander- 
ings seem driven by a hedgehog-like obsession for inteUectual 
and communal consolidation. At the end of his thoughtful book 
on al-Ghazali s Montgomery Watt aptly sums up his legacy: 

AL)ovc all lic mitdc thc iridhidijiilistic iispcct of rcligion uitcllcctu.- 
iilly rcspcctiiblc. It is protEibly his cmptiasis on thc iTidhiduiilistic 
outlonk tlmt Liiis iippcidcd to ttic cTidcmic iiuiividi.uiLism ot wcst- 
cm scholiir» iind gaincd liirri cxccs«ivc prai.sc; l>ul Lic was far f rom 
tx:ingasticcTiTidividualist, In Liis thcc*rizing hcsomcthiu:s lails lo 
miikc cxplicil alLowaucc for llic coinmunalisin oi' thc sharVa, but 
lic iilwiiys prcsupposcs it, and iri tiis practicc hc cffccts ii gcnumc 
iiitcgriidon of individualism iind ccmiinurialism. This is part cif 
Liis titlc togrcamcss iind of Liis adtk:vcinciii in YcncwiTig* Islam.-^ 
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Tliough this study has tocused ostensibly on re-reading the 
signif icance of alrGhazaIi 1 s debate with the Ismailis, it has sought 
also to illustrate, by way of this debate. the inf1uential role played 
by Ismailis in the history of lslamic thought. Despite the renais- 
sance of Ismaili studies over the past few decades through the 
writings of W. Ivanow, S.M. Stern, H. Corbin t M.GS. Hodgson, 
W, Madelung, R D&Ttary, R Walker. A. NanjL A. Asani and other 
scholars, therestill abides a general perception of Ismaili thought 
a? standing hermetically apart from t and on the margins of, Is- 
lamic civilization. This perception reflects simply a myopic 
understanding of the rich traffic of ideas and questions within 
Muslim intellectual life during the medieval era. The debate studr 
ied in this book provides us with a glimpse of the central 
intellectual tensions tliat were bom out of that traffic h and to 
which Ismaili thinkers rendered some of the most original and 
significant contributiom. 
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